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One Year After—Prosperity, Anomaly, Uncertainty 


I. What the Figures and the Economists Say 


ECORD peacetime production and “full employ- 

ment”—these are blessings for which the Ameri- 

can people may give thanks on the first anniversary 
of V-J day. 

At least this is the testimony of official statistics 
and of several spokesmen of the Federal Government, 
which, under the “full employment” law, has assumed 
responsibility for the economic welfare of the nation. 

The Civilian Production Administration was the 
first to place July production above the prewar peak 
and to assert that employment in that month had 
reached a figure commonly employed to define a state 
of full employment. It was not long, however, be- 
fore advanced estimates of the Federal Reserve index 
of industrial production placed output slightly above 
the best in 1941, including the peak month of that 
year, December, during which we became involved in 
war. At about the same time, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus announced that civilian jobs in July numbered 
about 58.1 million, a gain of about four million over 
July, 1945. If to this figure is added the 2.6 million in 
the Armed Forces a grand total of 60.7 million is ob- 
tained, placing employment in excess of the well- 
publicized postwar goal announced by President 
Roosevelt when victory first came definitely into 
sight. 

President Truman in revising his budget esti- 
mates on August 1 is reported to have assumed a 
national income of about $165 billion during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. This figure stands some 18% above 
official expectations six months ago, fully 70% above 
any peacetime mark, and actually above the wartime 
peak. Meanwhile, unofficial predictions are heard in 
official circles of a gross national product of around 
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Chart 1: Income Payments 


Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100; Seasonally Adjusted 
Source: Department of Commerce 
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$200 billion, which would fully equal that of even 
any of the war years. Nature, too, promises to make 
a generous contribution to the public welfare in these 
difficult times in the form of large food crop yields. 


FLIES IN THE OINTMENT 


But, admittedly, there are flies in the ointment. The 
motor industry, ordinarily a leader, is still lagging, and 
gives disappointingly little evidence of early recovery 
of its industrial leadership. Its sloth, so evident in 
day-to-day statistics, when contrasted with the Fed- 
eral Reserve index of output in the industry, tends, 
moreover, to raise further questions about the index 
so widely employed to gauge progress in the return 
to normalcy. Actual output of cars and trucks dur- 
ing the month of June was only about half that of the 
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TABLE 1: INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Source: Federal Reserve Index of Production 


Peak Month, 1941 


Commodity 
Month 
Industrial production December 
Manufactures December 
Durable..........- December 
Iron and steel Oct.—Nov, 
Pig iron x?. ics scene tes December 
Steel icc cs cots cn tule ates Oct.—Nov. 
Machineryiioc. sete eerie tes December 
Transportation equipment. ...| December 
Automobiles,..........-..-- July 
Nonferrousmetalsand products} December 
Smelting and refining....... .| December 
Fabricating: << saeasce cnerlen July 
Lumber and products........ August 
Rannber,ceariesietisd<' 4s es- August 
Murnitires sg... dentin nase July-August 
Stone, clay and glass products.| August 
Plate: glass\cei2 vn: ea ee og June 
Glass containers............ November 
Cement: Soccsttleoneisie vinnie sels December 
Nondurable.cic.se sponte es November 
Textiles and products......... May 
Textile fabrics............--- May 
Cotton consumption......... November 


Rayon deliveries............ Nov.—Dec. 
Wool textiles............... December 
Carpet wool consumption. .| December 
Apparel wool consumption. .| December 


Leather and products.......... July & Nov. 
Leather tanning............ November 
Cattle hide leathers......... November 
Calf and kip leathers........ March 
Goat and kid leathers....... November 

Shoes?2 cs sacceicgies een sem June-July 

Manufactured food products. ..| November 

Wheat flour: -. ug poewsre on, April 
Meat packing © iu>. 26. 2.26! December 
Pork and lard.............. December 
ORES. seeedsseiace cane eee December 
Veale. ern tence November 
Lamb and mutton.......... December 
Tobacco products............- Nov.—Dec. 
Cigars.) Sanphonlestaecteninsemne December 
Cigarettes. of cuss sicaeeen November 
Paper and paper products..... November 
Paper and pulp.............- November 
Pulp ces cc nance eee November 
Groundwood pulp..........] November 
Paper: 2 Seen cee ee cs November 
Paperboard.) sais cee. tee November 
Hine papery. oman. o's cras sin ee November 
Printing paper.............|June & Nov. 
Tissue and absorbent paper.| November 
INGWSDPINE. ¢ sais ou aibew oe slne March 
Wrapping paper........... Oct. & Dec. 
Printing and publishing....... .| November 
Newsprint consumption...... December 
Petroleum and coal products. ..| December 
Gasoline:)... 3h fuvaewad ence December 
Muel: OU! cate ates eae December 
Coke coe diatoms os December 
By-product coke...........- December 
Beehive coke............... December 
Chemical products............ December 
Pats, oss Wels ste e ten tae ae July—August) 
Ray oni ay seabigctedeagitacin November 
Industrial chemicals..........| December 
Rubber products.............. June 
Minerale: #7 hcsa ew aniceenates Oct. & Dec. 
1 its A aes Se ee October 
Bituminous coal............. March 
‘Anthiracite:..t0t).%.ce ste tek of Sept.—Oct. 
Crude petroleum.............| December 
Preliminary. 


Index 


January | February} March 


DI Hea) ea) a ————— EE ——— ES 
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1935-1939=100; Seasonally Adjusted 
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corresponding month of 
1941, yet the Federal Re- 
serve index component 
representing the motor in- 
dustry, at 166 (adjusted), 
was less that 10% below 
that of the adjusted peak 
for 1941. 

Most of the statistics 
now being marshaled to 
prove our exceptionally 
good fortune relate to the 
month of July when OPA 
was in temporary eclipse. 
The precise degree in 
which lapse of price con- 
trol during that month 
stimulated production is 
unknown, but rollbacks 
and other actions taken 
by the restored OPA soon 
threatened to curtail pro- 
duction rates in a number 
of directions. Conditions 
generally are exerting up- 
ward pressure upon -prices. 
This fact of itself is caus- 
ing general concern in 
both official and business 
circles. Furthermore, the 
upward movement of 
prices tends to destroy 
those internal relations 
within the price structure 
which are essential to 
smooth functioning of the 
economic mechanism. 

The June figures reveal 
the essential spottiness 
of the situation as com- 
pared with 1941 peaks. 
(See Table 1, “Industrial 
Production,” on this page.) 
In that month, production 
of durable goods reached 
192, as compared with a 
peak of 225 in December, 
1941; nondurable goods 
stood at 161, well above 
the peak of 151 in No- 
vember, 1941. The prog- 
ress in nondurables_ is 
obviously a matter of a 
relatively few performers. 
Rayon and industrial 
chemicals are outstanding 
examples, with very large 
increases over prewar 
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Chart 2: Electric Power and Industrial Production 
Sources: Edison Electric Institute; Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-1989=100; Seasonally Adjusted 
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peaks to their credit. In view of war developments, 
such for example as the development of synthetic 
rubber and the employment of rayon yarn in tires, it 
is quite probable that new concepts of “normal” must 
now be employed. Rubber itself is another case in 
point. 

The spottiness of the supply of individual items, 
whether in retail stores or in the markets for indus- 
trial materials, equipment and supplies, is well known 
to housewife and businessman. 
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Chart 4: Bituminous Coal Production 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
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OFFICIAL DOUBTS 

The President sees a “mounting inflationary threat” 
in the current situation. His budget estimates are 
based on an increase of one per cent a month in 
prices. The Secretary of Commerce, from whose de- 
partment come many of the statistics upon which 
optimistic pronouncements rest, is blunt in express- 
ing his view that a “boom and bust” cycle is already 
under way. The Civilian Production Administra- 
tor is troubled about an impending labor short- 


CHART 3: WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES AND IMPORTANT EVENTS IN CONTROL 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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age, and finds a number of other serious impediments 
to further increases in the rate of production. He is 
supported at various points by other officials whose 
interest in each case tends to be limited to some indi- 
vidual segment of the economy. 

Nor is “record peacetime production” quite what 
it appears to be at first blush. The term labor short- 
ages seems, moreover, to assume conditions which 
are not widely recognized. Peak 1941 production, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve index, was reached in 
December, when the figure (adjusted) stood at 176. 
If the last month of the year is omitted from con- 
sideration because it was in part at least a war month, 
the production peak for the year, and incidentally 
for all peacetime, came in November at 174 (ad- 
justed). According to official estimates, the July rate 
reached or somewhat exceeded both of these figures. 

When the labor shortage concept is introduced into 
the comparison, it is also necessary to take the size 
of the working forces into consideration. Official es- 
timates place the population of the country at 133 
million in 1941. The figure is 141 million today. The 


increase since the last prewar year is thus approxi- 
mately 6%. In December, 1941, about 52 million 
persons were employed in civilian undertakings; for 
July of this year the figure is placed at 58.1 million, 
an increase of almost 12%. Evidently, to serve the 
individual as well as in 1941, production must be 
5% or 6%, or eight or ten points, higher on the Fed- 
eral Reserve index. Obviously, also, a 12% increase 
in production, or about twenty-five points on the 
Federal Reserve index, could be achieved without an 
increase in employment if the rate of production per 
worker employed obtaining in 1941 could be restored. 
If, as is commonly believed, technological progress 
was outstanding during the war years, substantially 
larger production per person employed as compared 
with prewar years should be easily possible when 
industry is permitted to settle down to normal opera- 
tions and is thus enabled to apply systematically 
what it has learned since Pearl Harbor—to say noth- 
ing of the production advantages inherent in the en- 
largements and improvements in machinery and 
equipment already installed. 


II. Unliquidated War Controls 


ORE serviceable, perhaps, than facts and figures 

of this sort in arriving at a sound judgment of 

the situation existing one year after V-J day is a study 

of certain fundamentals which may well give the real 

clue to the meaning of apparent progress, and place 
a limit upon further development of it. 

One of the vital fundamentals is the degree in 
which the control and management of business have 
been returned to businessmen. Enormous powers of 
economic life or death were accumulated by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government during the 
war. In unprecedented degree these powers were exer- 
cised. 


One measure of the progress that has been made 
in returning to normal peacetime conditions is 
to be found in the extent to which this state of affairs 
has been liquidated. Of extraordinary significance 
are the facts disclosed in the list of the more impor- 
tant war powers as they existed on September 1, 1945, 
and their status on June 30, 1946. (See page 289ff.) 
It is apparent that, if the interpretations of the At- 
torney General concerning the meaning of provisions 
which do not set a definite termination date are 
accepted, the President of the United States today 
enjoys very nearly every power which was his when 
the war was at its height. In almost every case where 
expiration dates specifically provided in the original 
law were approaching, Congress has by explicit action 


renewed the powers affected. Even where, by execu- 
tive order or otherwise, powers residing in the Presi- 
dent are not now exercised, the business community 
is faced by the fact that they may be reimposed at 
the discretion of public officials. 

Fifteen of the thirty-six important war powers 
listed in the table beginning on page 289 had spe- 
cific termination dates which have now been reached 
and passed. All but three of these have been renewed 
or extended by Congressional action. Two of these 
three had to do with lend-lease, and the third related 
to the requisitioning of materials when necessary to 
expedite war production. 

There has, of course, been a sharp reduction in the 
exercise of these powers. The most notable of them 
is seen in the virtual cessation of rationing of goods 
at the consumer level, and in the sharp reduction of 
controls exercised by the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration as compared with its predecessor, the War 
Production Board. The significant fact remains that 
the powers largely still reside in the Chief Executive, 
and that by peacetime standards—even those of the 
late Thirties—these powers are still extensively exer- 
cised,? 


10ne segment of this control mechanism, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, was the center of violent controversy during June and July, 
and was not functioning for a short period. The facts surrounding. 
this controversy and the developments to which it gave rise are 
particular significance and interest. They are accordingly analyzed 
in some detail at a later point in this discussion. 
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TABLE 2: SPECIAL WAR POWERS—V-J DAY AND JUNE 30, 1946 


War Powers (as of Sept. 1, 1945) 


Department of Agriculture 


1. To allocate food and food facilities in the 
public interest and to promote the na- 
tional defense when fulfilment of defense 
requirements threaten shortage in supply 
for defense, private account or export 


2. To establish, maintain and adjust maxi- 
mum prices on agricultural commodities 
jointly with the Price Administrator, sub- 
ject to policy directives from the Director 
of Economic Stabilization, and power to 
approve all action under the Price Control 
Act and all action concerning food and 
feed applicable to a processor 


3. To recruit and transport labor where 
needed to help assure production and 
harvesting of essential agricultural com- 
modities 

4. To control wages and salaries paid agri- 
cultural labor 


5. Ta procure agricultural commodities for 
lend-lease 


To continue support prices of certain 
commodities in order to encourage pro- 
duction 


Civilian Production Administration 
Formerly War Production Board 


1. To establish a priority and allocation 
system in certain scarce commodities 


2. To requisition materials 


3. To conduct government stockpiling 


Foreign Economic Administration 
(Agency terminated, functions transferred) 


1. To administer lend-lease agreements en- 
tered into between the United States and 
other nations 


2. To regulate exports from the United 
States 


8. To acquire critical and strategic materials 
needed for the war effort 


4. To procure food and develop food facili- 
ties in foreign countries 


5. To procure natural rubber from foreign 
sources 


Statutory Basis 


Expiration date (as of Sept. 1, 1945) 


Expiration date 
(as of June 80, 1946) 


Title III, Second War Powers Act, | Until 12/31/45 or until such earlier | March 31, 1947 (in part) 


1942 (50 U.S.C. app. 644) 


Emergency Price Control Act 1942 
(50 U.S.C. app. 903) 
Public Law 108 


57 Stat. 70 

Public Law 217, 78 Cong. 
Public Law 529, 78 Cong. 
(50 U.S.C. app. 1354) 


50 U.S.C. app. 961 


22 U.S.C. 412 
57 Stat. 20 
Public Law 31, 79 Cong. 


15 U.S.C. Sec. 713a-8 


Title III of Second War Powers 
Act (Public Law 507, 77th Cong.; 
56 Stat. 176) 


Act of Oct. 16, 1941 as amended 
(50 U.S.C. app. 721-724; Public 
Law, 102, 79th Cong. June 30, 
1945) 


Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
Secs. 22b and 34b (50 U.S.C. app. 
Secs. 1631 & 1643), Sec. $8, Act of 
Oct. 3, 1944 (50 U.S.C. app 1611) 


55 Stat. 31 
22 U.S.C. 411 
Public No. 31, 79 Cong. 


Section 6 of 54 Stat. 712, 714. 
56 Stat. 463 
Public No. 99, 79 Cong. 


First War Powers Act (55 Stat. 
838, 841.) (50 U.S.C. app. 601,621 
Section 5d of RFC Act 


49 Stat. 4 

15 U.S.C. 718 

Public No. 30, 79 Cong. 

Title I of First War Powers Act 


5d of RFC Act (15 U.S.C. 606b (3) 


time as the two Houses of 
Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion or the President may 
designate 


June 30, 1946 


12/31/45 


6/30/46 


6/30/46 


Continues for two years following 
the first of January immediately 
following the date upon which the 
hostilities have been declared 
terminated 


Dec. 31, 1945 until thet wo Houses of 
Congress by concurrent resolution, 
or the President may designate 


June 30, 1946 


At end of 3 years following date 
of cessation of hostilities 


6/30/46 or after the passage of a 
concurrent resolution by the two 
houses. 

Until July 1, 1949, in order to 
carry out any contract made 
before expiration. 


6/30/46 or by concurrent resolu- 
tion or by President 


1/22/47 or by President 


6/30/47 or by President 


1/22/47 or by President 


June 30, 1947 (in part) 

or until such earlier 
time as the two Houses 
of Congress by concur- 
rent resolution or the 
President may desig- 
nate. (Public L. 475 
79th C.) 


June 30, 1947 
(Public L. 548 79th C.) 


June 30, 1947 
(Public L. 521, 79th C.) 


Dec. 31, 1946 or later 
(Public L. 548, 79th C.) 


Lapsed 


Unchanged 


Mar. 31, 1947 (part) 
June 30, 1947 (part) 
(Pub. L. 475, 79th C.) 


Lapsed 


Unchanged 


Lapsed 


June 30, 1947 
(Pub. L. 389, 79th C.) 
Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 
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TABLE 2: SPECIAL WAR POWERS—V-J DAY AND JUNE 30, 1946—Continued 


War Powers (as of Sept. 1, 1945) 


National Housing Agency 
1. Broad authority with respect to acqui- 
sition of land, construction, demolition, 
extension and repair of buildings and the 


management of housing units and com-| ( 


munities constructed by public financing 
with reference to defense housing 


National War Labor Board 
(Board terminated) 

1. To settle labor disputes when such dispute 
interferes with the war effort and cannot 
be settled by collective bargaining or 
conciliation 

2. Has power to seize any plant, mine or 
facility used for war production which is 
inactive as a result of strike or other labor 
disturbance 

8. Passing on increases and decreases of 
wages affecting the cost of living 


Navy Department 

1. To place mandatory war orders and, if the 
owners or operators of certain plants re- 
fuse to receive orders it may take posses- 
sion of plants and manufacture the re- 
quired material 

2. To provide the necessary facilities for 
items whenever it is impossible to make 
contracts for purchase of items 


Office of Defense Transportation 


1. To determine the priority of traffic upon 
the railroads 


Office of Economic Stabilization 
(Reestablished by E. O. 9699 Feb. 21, 1946; 
merged with Office of War Mobilization and 

Reconversion on August 8, 1946) 


1. To develop and effectuate a national 
policy relating to control of purchasing 
power, prices, subsidies, rents, wages, 
salaries and profits 


Office of Price Administration 


1, To control the price of commodities and 
some services 


2. To ration scarce consumer goods 
8. Controls rents in defense-rental areas 


Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion 


1. To mobilize the country’s resources and 


manpower for war, stabilize the civilian | ( 


economy, unify activity of federal agencies 
2. To formulate reconversion plans and to 
issue directives to other agencies to carry 
out such plans 
8. To dispose of surplus war property 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

1. To manufacture strategic and critical 
materials in plants which it has acquired 
by lease or other arrangement or by en- 
gaging in such manufacture itself 


15 U.S.C, Sec. 604 
Sec. 5d 


Statutory Basis 


Lanham Act (10/14/40) 

. 862, 73d Cong., 3d Session) 
42 U.S.C, 1521) 

c. 239, 77th Cong. 2d Session) 
(56 Stat. 212) 


War Labor Disputes Act 
Sec. 7 (a) (1) and 10 (50 app. U.S.C. 
Supp. 1510) 


Sec. 3 of War Labor Disputes Act 
(50 app. U.S.C. Supp.) 
(See. 1503) 


Stabilization Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 
765, 50 app. U.S.C. Supp. 961-971) 


Sec. 9 of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 9/16/40. 

(Chap. 720, 54 Stat. 885, 893) 

(Chap. 144, Sec. 8, 57 Stat. 163,4) 


Ch. 739, 56 Stat. 1053 
US.C. Title 50 app. Sec. 1201 
Supp. II 


Sec. 1 (15) & 6 (8) of the ICC Act 
(49 U.S.C. 1 (15) 1940 ed. 


Stabilization Act of 1942 
(56 Stat. 765; 50 U.S.C. app. 961) 


Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942 (50 U.S.C. app. 901) 
Stabilization Act of 1942 

(50 U.S.C. app. 961) 

Title III, Second War Powers Act 
(50 U.S.C. app. 631, 633) 


50 U.S.C. app. 901, 902 (b) 


W.M.&R Act of 1944 
58 Stat. 785, 50 app. U.S.C. 
§§1651-1678) 


W.M.& R Act 


W.M.& R Act §101 (b) 

Surplus property Act 

(58 Stat. 765, 50 app. U.S.C. 
§$1611-46) 


Expiration date (as of Sept. 1, 1945) a Beeation det ia) 
When emergency declared on| Unchanged 


9/8/39 ceases to exist 


Six months after end of hostilities | Functions terminated 
as proclaimed by President or by 
concurrent resolution 

Six months after end of hostilities | Functions terminated 
as proclaimed by President or by 
concurrent resolution 

6/30/46 or by Congressional reso- | Functions terminated 

lution or by President 


Six months after end of hostilities | Unchanged 
authority to operate plants shall 


cease. 


Until end of war or until termi- 
nated by President or concurrent 
resolution 


Unchanged 


No termination provision Unchanged 


6/30/46 or by concurrent resolu- 


June 30, 1947 
tion or by President 


(Pub. L. 548, 79th C.) 


6/80/46 or by President or by 


June 30, 1947 
concurrent resolution 


(Pub. L. 548, 79th C.) 


12/81/45 or by President or by 
concurrent resolution 


Mar. 31, 1947 {fm part) 
June 30, 1947 (in part) 
(Pub. L. 475, 79th C.) 
June 30, 1947 (in part) 
(Pub. L. 548, 79th C.) 


Same as price control powers 


6/30/47 Unchanged 


6/30/47 Unchanged 


Three years after cessation of 


Unchanged 
hostilities 


June 30, 1947 
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TABLE 2: SPECIAL WAR POWERS—V-J DAY AND JUNE 30, 1946—Continued 


War Powers (as of Sept. 1, 1945) 


2. To buy and sell strategic or critical mate- | Sec. 2 (e) of the Price Control Act | 6/30/46 


rials or to pay subsidies to domestic pro- 
ducers in order to stimulate production 


8. To service and administer loans and other | Public Law 109 


transactions entered into by Smaller War | 79th Cong. Ist session 


Plants Corporation under its authority 


War Department 


1. To fix prices of articles or services re-| Section 801 act of February 25, | When proclaimed by President or} Unchanged 
by concurrent resolution of both 
Houses of Congress 


quired by or furnished to the War Depart-| 1944 


ment under specified conditions and fur-| Public Law 235, 78th Cong. 


ther at direction of President to take 
possession of the plant upon a willful re- 
fusal to obey the order of the Secretary 
and operate such plant “in accordance 
with section 9 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended.” 


War Shipping Administration 


Statutory Basis 


Expiration date 
(as of June 30, 1946) 


June 30, 1947 
(Pub. L. 548, 79th C.) 


Expiration date (as of Sept. 1, 1945) 


No express termination provision | Unchanged 


1. With regard to the acquisition operation | P. L. 46, 77th Cong. 55 Stat. 148, | 6 months after termination of the} Unchanged 
and disposition of American and foreign| extended by P. L. 610, 77th| present war or until Congress or 
flag vessels and certain other property| Cong. 56 Stat. 370; P. L. 101,| President may designate 
77th Cong. 55 Stat. 242 extended 
by P. L. 610, 77th Cong. 56 


Stat. 370 


2. With regard to the requisition or other|P. L. 101, 77th Cong. 55 Stat.|6 months after termination of] Unchanged 
acquisition, operation and disposition of| 242 extended by P. L. 610, 77th| present war or until such earlier 


idle foreign merchant vessels Cong. 56 Stat. 370. 


8. With regard to the requisition or other| Sec. 902 of Merchant Marine Act, | By Presidential Proclamation 


time as Congress or President 
may designate 


Unchanged 


acquisition, operation, disposition and re-| as amended (46 U.S.C. 1242) 


pair of vessels owned by American citizens 


4. Power to renegotiate and reprice war| P. L. 235, 78th Cong. 58 Stat. 21,| Termination of hostilities 
as amended P.L. 104, 79th Cong. 


contracts 


NOTE: Concerning war powers resting upon statutes lacking specific 
termination dates the Attorney General in a letter to the President 
dated September 1, 1945 said: 

“* . . . certain of the wartime statues are made effective only ‘in 
time of war’, or ‘during the present war’, or ‘for the duration of the 
war.’ Still other expressions may be found of similar character. 

“Speaking generally, I believe that statutes of the type just men- 
tioned should be considered:as effective until a formal state of peace 
has been restored, unless some earlier termination date is made 
effective by appropriate governmental action. . . . 

“I turn to another group of statutes: those which are to be ter- 
minated ‘upon the cessation of hostilities, as proclaimed by the 
President.’ Speaking once more in general terms, I believe that a 
Provision of this type should be interpreted to refer to a formal 


Unchanged 


proclamation, issued after you have determined that the facts war- 
rant such action. Any less formal action on your part would not in 
my opinion be given by the courts the legal effect of terminating a 
wartime statute, in the absence of proof in the document itself that 
it was your intention so to do. 

“The same reasoning would seem to apply to statutes which 
remain in effect until the termination of the limited emergency 
declared by President Roosevelt on September 8, 1939, or of the un- 
limited emergency declared by him on May 27, 1941. When in your 
judgment it is necessary and proper that one or both of those states 
of emergency be terminated, you will doubtless wish to issue a formal 
proclamation or proclamations to that effect. Prior to that time, 
informal action would not, in my opinion, construed by the 
courts... as having brought those states of emergency to an end.” 


Ill. The Mounting Inflationary Threat 


EITHER the extent of the uncertainty nor the 
effect of it is reduced by the manner in which 
these powers are exercised. The history of the infla- 
tionary pressures of which the President speaks in his 
budget statement of August 1 aptly illustrates the 
point. The political line immediately after V-J day 
was to the effect that employers generally could grant 
very substantial wage increases and still make excep- 
tionally large profits during the first peacetime year. A 
companion piece was the notion that such increases in 
Wages were necessary to maintain purchasing power 
during the reconversion period when unemployment 
was certain to rise to large proportions. These ideas 
were very quickly absorbed by union leaders. Onc 


net result was the evolution of a wage pattern in- 
volving increases of 15% or more in wages quite gen- 
erally. For a brief time there was stubborn adher- 
ence to the doctrine that few if any price increases 
need follow these advances in wages. In the end, 
however, both the purchasing power doctrine and the 
claim that prices could remain without substantial 
change had to be abandoned. 

A list of the more important wage increases an- 
nounced between September 1, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, is presented on page 331 ff. Obviously, whatever 
the average increase in wage rates actually was 
through this period—a figure which we may never 
have—it was far from nominal. Advances in prices 
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TABLE 3: MONEY SUPPLY, PRODUCTION AND PRICES, 1929-1946 
Source: Federal Reserve and Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Gold Stock 


Period 

OGD) catatonia cee 25.1 
LOSOS Seiscraunersiacyets 26.4 
OB Lys ascites ae 29.0 
A982 eh rridtn wae 92.5 
2983.5 cate ss aver 25.0 
TOS 4 or. cro eas oe 48.8 
BL) ay Avtar ote 56.6 
NOSG ie. seen tae 65.8 
LOST sisting sites 76.5 
OBS co iale ec ucieys 80.5 
gh PR, aires rile AA 100.0 
L940 Fasc seers 123.9 
WO4 ie cteristetse esis 140.4 
LOA crete tire cists 141.1 
ROA ir. a escteperenn 139.0 
WOGS OF ace: store sitieerece 131.4 
WOKS 5 sce fiche 125.5 
1943 January..... 140.8 
February 140.6 
March....... 140.1 
April: vst ae 139.5 

May. onset 139.2 

JUNE: (5 ees 139.0 

A AER 138.6 
August...... 188.1 
September 137.6 
October...... 137-3 
November. . 137.0 
December....| 136.2 

1944 January..... 136.1 
February 134.8 
March! 55>: 134.1 
ADI ennai. 133.0 

May. fc: 132.0 
June: seers 131.4 

PUly, caaneree 130.3 
August...... 129.9 
September...| 129.3 
October...... 128.7 
November...| 128.4 
December....| 128.0 

1945 January..... 127.6 
February....| 127.3 
Marchesa 126.7 
ADI ances 126.5 

Mays tour. en 125.8 

PUNE Foden vee 125.5 

EO Gegeee ee 125.1 
August...... 124.7 
September...| 124.6 
October..... . 124.4 
November...| 124.3 
December....} 124.5 

1946 January..... 125.1 
‘ebruary. 125.6 
March....... 125.7 
Aprils spe on 125.7 

May ?......-. 125.6 
June... .. 125.8 


Nole: Yearly mone' data are as of June $0 and monthly monetary data are as of the end of month. Monthly cost of living 
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figures are as of the fifteenth of the month and wholesale prices are averages of the month. The yearly nonmonetary 


<vene of the monthly data. 
n 


pPreliminary. 


made unavoidable by these wage changes have begun 
to reflect themselves in one degree or another in the 
ordinary price indexes. The monthly index of whole- 


dex of total deposits adjusted, plus currency outside banks, divided by index of industrial production. 


sale prices of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, as 
lethargic as it is_ well 
known to be, rose about 
7% from September of 
last year to June of this 
year. 


Many of the price 
changes which such wage 
increases in manufacturing 
necessitate are but feebly 
reflected in ordinary price 
indexes because they ap- 
ply to more complicated 
manufactured goods which 
are poorly represented in 
any of the prices indexes. 
To bridge part of this gap 
a list of the more important 
price increases granted 
manufacturers from Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, through 
June 30, 1946, is presented 
beginning on page 336. The 
figures are impressive, the 
more so when it is realized 
that only during the last 
month or two of the OPA 
under the old law did the 
wage advances begin to 
bear fully upon the price 
situation—or at least it 
was only then that the 
OPA began to respond 
very appreciably. The ac- 
celerated rate at which 
this agency, once it was 
again functioning, has 
been granting price in- 
creases since July 25 sug- 
gests that previous price 
action to correspond with 
earlier wage advances was 
far from complete. 

For a time there was 
some evidence that union 
leaders were aware of the 
economic folly of insisting 
upon further wage ad- 
vances to offset price in- 
creases made necessary by 
earlier wage changes. 
Simultaneously, the Fed- 


eral Government appeared to have turned defi- 
nitely against “another wave of wage advances” to 
use the words of Washington press representatives. 
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All this raised hope of TABLE 4: TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING, 1929-1946, 
salvation from another BY MAJOR TYPES 
wave of crippling strikes Source: Federal Reserve 
and a further enforced In Millions of Dollars 
mcrease In prices—a cone End of Period Charge Single Loans? Sales Credit Service Total 
qua non of even a continu- Accounts cement (Instalment) | (Instalment) Credit 
ation of present produc- S| Do Sy CE ae ae een eee ee 
: EL) ae Oe eee era 1,749 | 2,125 652 2,515 596 7,637 
tueratess, Moré recently, Misgo)....... 20056600000... 1,611 1,949 674 2,032 573 6,839 
however, indications are 1981...............6..0..e0 ee. 1,381 1,402 619 1,595 531 5,528 
Ay h ; CAG LDS ee eA es. ceed | 1,114 962 516 999 491 4,082 
much less heartening IN 1938.01... eee eee 1,081 776 459 1,122 467 3,905 
this respect. OS Eis aes tinyepectans ty wee cellars. 1,203 875 532 1,317 451 4,378 
TOSS ei eee ATs ene... 1,292 1,048 802 1,805 472 5,419 
TOSG Ee Meese ta ae ee 1,419 1,331 1,065 2,436 520 6,771 
INANCIAL TOS 7 Wate ee s - 1,459 1,504 1,195 2,752 557 7,467 
FINANC FACTORS NESS Ee a ee EC RRRI eae 1,487 1,442 1,265 2,313 523 7,030 
DM eee cre Haclorecct) oe uk et Sa tana de 2 1,544 1,468 1,644 2,792 533 7,981 
: O40 ee eee, 1,650 1,488 2,005 3,450 560 9,153 
aupurery financial «mature ©1941). ....0...:......0.0005... 1,764 1,601 | ¥2,180 | 3,744 610 | 79,899 
eemived| inthis so-called \.1082sss-sankbeks. CLG... 1,513 1,369 1,464 1,491 648 6,485 
: ‘ 1 OAS reap rere eRe ete 2 5,338 
inflationary threat. Table a eee ee  aeaes Gene oak esi oe =e ue 5,777 
Sct oomt hen fortimsue=t. 19451 seeeersmrne tie tees... 1,981 1,616 1,462 903 772 6,734 
cinctly. This compilation 1945 At a es «epee sarae eee 1,534 1,206 1,236 177 734 5,487 
february. eee ee ace oe 1,438 1,239 1,187 741 738 5,343 
shows that total money Masten. Pork... eco | 1,944 | 1,221 731 741 | 5,606 
supply (that is, bank de- IN Ta ietearant SSA eetete 1,506 1,288 1,224 723 742 5,483 
posits and currency out- une 020) Sia | seo | ees | te | ae | Btto7 
side the banks) was in uly ee ee hee. 5 1,459 1,452 1,280 712 751 5,654 
Ria co f AURUSEME MER haces... 1,441 1,466 1,282 706 154 5,649 
y i this yout about Septemberget: - Sandee... - 1,470 1,466 1,293 717 756 5,702 
185% higher than in 1939; Ped, cate asc] | OT BSE 1,490 1/332 754 758 6,000 
the Federal Reserve index INO Vem ber sennicteiac-qei cine en): 1,835 1,556 1,385 805 763 6,344 
Peiendustrial rdaGetinn, Decemberve he ..2) vane. « 1,981 1,616 1,462 903 772 6,734 
: P 1946 January.................. 1,701 1,659 1,487 877 782 6,506 
was in that month only Rebruaryancht a stect,aa<s 1,692 1,671 1,529 879 793 6,564 
46% higher than in 1939. March........ 1,972 1,695 1,606 904 803 6,980 
Th Pa ot Aprile. © ere: See... 2,138 1,710 1,694 957 811 7,312 
e€ ratio Of money sup- Mayra ee eee... ¥ 2,182 1,730 1,776 1,002 ¥ 822 7,512 


ply to physical volume of 
production was therefore 
about 94% greater in May 


1Noninstalment consumer loans (single-payment loans of commercial banks and pawn brokers). 
"Includes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 


Indicates high figure in column, 


than in 1939. Here is a situation which would nor- 
mally be expected to cause a very substantial increase 
in prices—an increase very much larger than the 44% 
increase in wholesale prices and the 33% increase in 
the cost of living reflected in the official figures. It is 
not necessary to accept the more extreme forms of 
the quantity theory in order to recognize a definitely 
inflationary pressure in such figures.1 

The elements and the dangers of the situation 
have frequently been topics of official discussions and 
pronouncements. There is evidence of a somewhat 
greater recognition of the intimate connection between 
this situation and the economy in national expendi- 
tures. The President made it the central theme of 
his August 1 budget statement, in which a vigorous 
plea (virtually a command) was made for substan- 
tial savings in expenditures during this fiscal year. 

"It may be that during the weeks that have elapsed since the dates 
to which the latest such figures refer a considerable improvement has 
taken place. Current estimates suggest an increase of about 10% in 
the Federal Reserve index of industrial production from May to 
July of this year. It is doubtful whether any very substantial change 
occurred in money supply. Upon these assumptions, the money sup- 


ply-production ratio in July may have been about what it was in 
September, 1945. It would, however, still be about 75% above 1939. 


Efforts to control the situation appear poorly coordi- 
nated, however, and on the whole do not go very far. 
Probably the most important anti-inflationary meas- 
ure the Treasury has so far taken is the retirement of 
outstanding debt by reduction in cash balance. A re- 
duction in outstanding federal debt of about $9.9 
billion between February 28 and June 30 of this year 
resulted. A substantial part of the obligations retired 
in this way was owned by the Federal Reserve. But 
any deflationary effect which would otherwise have 
been felt was offset by Federal Reserve purchases of 
governments in amounts sufficient to replace holdings 
retired by Treasury action. The President indicated 
in his August 1 budget statement that a further net 
reduction of about $8.4 billion in the direct debt 
was contemplated during the current fiscal year. Re- 
alization by the financial community of the result of 
failure (should it by any chance occur) of the Fed- 
eral Reserve to continue to replace obligations retired 
from its portfolio has resulted in a firming tendency! 


1Some firming of member bank loan rates in general is believed to 
be now in process although not much evidence of it can be as yet 
seen in published statistics. Banks, too, are said to be studying loan 
applications with greater care. 
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Table 5: Median Amounts Saved in Each Income 
Bracket in 1945, and Concentration of 1945 Savings 
by Income Bracket 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Median amount] Percentage of 


% of total 


Income bracket saved out of 1945] spending units | amount saved! 
income 
%) gO 9062. . car asim $ 0 20 =! 
1Q0O 1900 F535 miaiett sams 70 27 ll 
2000-2999............. 190 23 14 
3000-8999. .........005 430 15 24 
4000-4999............. 550 7 12 
OT TAO nietiniaye «2/6 ae 1100 5 16 
7500 and over.......... 2300 3 24 
All spending units...... 150 100 100 


Note: Income figures represent ang income before taxes. A spending unit is 
defined as (1) the members of a family or household living together and pooling income 
to meet major living expenses; and (2) individuals not included in (0; Floating and 
Duce tonal papubetioes, and members of the Armed Forces are excluded. 


1These are percentages of the aggregate net savings. Net savings are the amounts 
saved minus the amounts withdrawn from previous savings. 


in the New York money market, although most of 
the rate increases so far made public apply to types 
of paper not held in very large quantities. 

Both the Treasury and the Federal Reserve author- 
ities are committed to an easy money policy. From 
all appearances the Treasury is still intent upon 
keeping its interest cost to a minimum. What degree 
of inflationary danger would be necessary to persuade 
them to act together to bring the situation under 
control? Is it possible for them acting together to 
control the situation without precipitating serious 
complications in the government bond market, and 
hence for the commercial banks of the country which 
hold such enormous quantities of the federal debt? 
These are among the uncertainties of the times. 


THE “LITTLE FELLOW” AND INFLATION 


Data assembled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at the request of the Federal Reserve in a 
recent sample survey of holders of so-called liquid 
assets have been the center of much discussion among 
observers studying the inflationary threat commonly 
believed to be inherent in the current situation. The 
results of this study are being made public in three 
parts, two of which are now available. The first fig- 
ures to be published reveal a high degree of concen- 
tration of holdings of bank deposits and of govern- 
ment savings bonds, a much greater degree of con- 
centration, apparently, than had been generally be- 
lieved to obtain. Income in 1945 seemed to be some- 
what more concentrated than in 1943, if studies of 
the OPA for the latter year are to be accepted as 
reasonably comparable with those now put forward 
by the Department of Agriculture.t 

Data more recently published relating savings and 
holdings of liquid assets to income are presented in 
tables 5 and 6. Here, savings, or rather the lack 
of them, are seen to be spread much more widely over 


1For further details see The Business Record for July, 1946. 


Table 6: Proportion of Income Saved by Spending 
Units in the Various Income Brackets' 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Income bracket 


Per cent saved by me- 
dian spending unit... 
Number of cases........ 


1Money income before taxes. A spending unit is defined as (1) the members of a 
fai or household living together and pooling income to meet major living expenses; 
and (2) individuals not included in i. Floating and institutional populations, and 
members of the Forces are excluded. 


several income groupings than many observers had 
expected. 

The net effect of these studies, however, has called 
into question, the relative importance of the “little 
fellows” on the inflationary pressures of the day. Ex- 
traordinary demand exerted in the goods markets, it 
would appear from these figures, will be largely de- 
pendent upon the decisions not of a vast multitude 
of individuals in the low-income brackets or among 
the holders of very small amounts of bonds, but on 
the action of a relatively small number of individuals 
in the higher income brackets and the relatively larger 
holders of liquid assets. Recent apparently reliable 
reports from Washington of plans for an intensive 
drive to sell savings bonds of very small denomina- 
tions for the purpose of “mopping up” a great many 
small pools of idle funds are, therefore, rather puz- 
zling. 

Another conclusion drawn from the BAE survey 
of liquid assets is that the most important factor in 
demand for consumer goods during the year ahead, 
apart from current income, will be consumer credit. 
It could be supposed, therefore, that this source of in- 
flationary pressure would be one of concern to the 
authorities. So far, there are no clear indications of 
it, although the Federal Reserve authorities have 
asked to have permanent authority granted them to 
regulate this type of credit. For the present they 
have all the power now requested. Steps taken since 
V-J day have been vacillating and not of first-rate 
importance. Many observers doubt in any case 
whether existing restrictions are likely to prevent, or 
even appreciably retard, further growth in consumer 
credit. At any rate as Table 4 reveals, the volume of 
this type of credit now outstanding has long been in- 
creasing and in certain categories has reached new 
peaks. Only sales instalment credit, which apparently 
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Table 7: Domestic Corporate Capital Flotations 
in Selected Calendar Quarters 
Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
Thousands of Dollars 


Fourth Quarter 


Classification 
1945 1940 1936 1929 
Bonds and notes 
New capital...... 249,440 233,380 256,945 379,697 
Refunding....... 1,183,928 691,598 788,754 22,554 
SE OUAl ss cha onc 2): 1,433,368 924,979 | 1,045,699 402,250 
Stocks 
New capital...... 193,702 45,490 165,223 690,889 
oT eee 242,867 82,271 45,396 108,928 
Total... 436,569 127,760 210,619 799,815 
All domestic corpor- 
ate issues 
New capital...... 443,142 278,870 422,168 | 1,070,586 
Refunding. ...... 1,426,795 773,869 834,150 131,482 
(tet nes 1,869,937 | 1,052,739 | 1,256,318 | 1,202,065 


First Quarter 
1941 


1937 1980 


Bonds and notes 


New capital...... $1,194 147,138 263,416 | 1,115,500 
Refunding. ...... 540,216 566,156 405,168 96,915 
NT Pepe aid 571,410 713,294 668,584 | 1,212,414 
Stocks 
New capital...... 274,380 38,975 127,009 398,931 
Refunding. ...... 121,215 51,832 219,554 1,254 
Rratabes =. 5.0: 895,595 90,806 346,564 400,184 
All domestic corpor- 
ate issues 
New capital...... 805,574 186,113 390,425 | 1,514,431 
Refunding. ...... 661,431 617,988 624,722 98,169 
(02000 eee 967,005 804,100 | 1,015,148 | 1,612,598 
Second Quarter 
1946 | 1941 1987 1930 
Bonds and notes 
New capital...... 331,981 167,173 284,906 985,738 
Refunding. ...... 1,114,583 $77,025 285,652 145,845 
LD ar 1,446,564 544,199 570,558 | 1,131,584 
Stocks 
New capital...... 456,899 27,087 153,634 821,013 
Refunding. ...... 277,647 40,647 50,071 12,062 
SEOUL. vi do S5 734,547 67,736 203,705 833,076 
All domestic corpor- 
ate issues 
New capital...... 788,880 194,260 438,540 | 1,806,751 
Refunding. ...... 1,392,230 417,674 335,723 157,907 
ELOtaR: «os. olds k 2,181,111 611,934 774,263 | 1,964,660 


awaits fuller production of automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, and other durable goods, is much below the 
record high. 


INDUSTRY SEEKS CAPITAL 


Capital needs of industry are already absorbing a 
part of the accumulated savings, although by com- 
parison the amounts are not yet very large. Table 7 
sets forth the capital flotation of the three quarters 
which have fully elapsed since V-J day, and for com- 
parative purposes the corresponding periods of the 
1940-41 immediate prewar year, the booming 1936- 
37 year and the 1929-30 year. It will be observed that 
both corporate obligations and capital stock issued 


Table 8: Percentage Increases in Prices of Urban 
Homes and Homesites by Regions, September, 
1945, to February, 1946 


Source: National Housing Agency 


Homesites 


Region 


New England.......... 14.1 17.3 
Middle Atlantic 10.8 18.5 
East North Central 25.5 22.1 
West North Central..... 23.3 34.7 
South Atlantic.......... 21.9 23.3 
East South Central 18.2 28.6 
West South Central 37.8 23.7 
Mountain: ta: cine. die sx 18.6 16.2 
Paces fo acketae acs: : 39.6 29.8 

All regions........... 23.0 23.3 


for “new money” were larger in the second quarter of 
this year than for any of the corresponding periods 
shown. except 1930—which it failed by a wide margin 
to equal. The first quarter of 1936, a period domi- 
nated by labor disturbances, did not do so well, but 
the quarter which preceded it had shown a definite 
tendency to get under way.! 

Another inflationary threat arises from the need of 
foreign peoples for our goods. This need is converted 
into effective demand in part by contributions, public 
and private, made for purely humanitarian reasons. 
Such contributions may add to the sum total of de- 
mand under existing circumstances and thus increase 
inflationary pressure. Again, a number of foreign 
countries have large net balances here, some of them 
brought forward from prewar days, some of them 
accumulated during the war as a result of limitations 
placed on exports and of war purchases abroad. 

Funds included in many of the loans, advances, and 
other similar transactions now planned for the months 
ahead, so far as they are inflationary in origin, add to 
the inflationary pressure in the commodity markets 
in this country. Foreigners borrow dollars, but what 
they really want is goods. The federal budget in its 
revised form carries an expenditures item of more 
than $4.2 billion labeled “International Finance.” A 
deficit of $1.9 billion is expected by the President 
even after giving effect to economies listed in his 
August budget revisions. Foreign demand after 
World War I was an important factor in the infla- 
tionary movement of the first postwar year.” 

Price increases in this country and the “mounting 
inflationary threat,” meanwhile, are among the fac- 
tors that have brought into being a set of interna- 
tional currency relationships which seem strange to 
observers long accustomed to thinking of the dollar 


1In some degree, of course, “brokers’ loans” rather than saved 
funds of nonbanking groups, paid for these new issues, but this form 
of inflation is apparently not of major proportions as yet. It is also 
true that new money may not, and often does not, mean new capital 
in the true sense of the term, but the figures as presented are the best 
available. 

*See “Was There a Buyers Strike in 1920?” The Business Record, 
July, 1946. 
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as the “only sound currency in the world.” While this 
country is lending, or planning to lend, large sums to 
help sustain a number of weak currencies vis a vis 
the dollar, a number of countries are finding that 
their currencies, far from needing help from the 
United States, are stronger than the dollar at current 
rates of exchange. Two of them, Canada and Sweden, 
have recently raised the price of their currencies in 
the belief, for one thing, that such action was un- 
avoidable if “the mounting inflationary threat” in 
this country was not to spread to theirs.1 A few 
other countries are in more or less comparable posi- 
tions, but there is considerable difference of opinion 
as to whether similar action is to be expected by them 
in the early future. To most of the peoples of the 
world, dollars are still very scarce. 


INFLATION IN URBAN REAL ESTATE 


Inflationary price advances in urban real estate 
have been occurring for some years. They have con- 
tinued since V-J day. A survey undertaken by the 
National Housing Agency in the latter half of March, 
1946, indicates that from September, 1945, to Febru- 

See article on p. 321. 


ary, 1946, prices of single-family homes went up al- 
most 18% for low-cost dwellings and approximately 
15% for medium-cost dwellings. In other words, 
prices of single-family homes increased at the rate of 
3% to 4% a month. 

Raw acreage available for residential construction, 
and fully prepared building lots rose at a monthly 
rate of about 5%, or even more sharply than did 
single-family homes. February, 1946, prices of raw 
land and lots were 23% above their September, 1945, 
level. 

Increases in prices of homes and homesites varied 
considerably in different sections of the country. 
Table 8 compares the percentage increases in the 
nine regional divisions. There is no definite regional 
pattern. The Pacific, West North Central, and West 
South Central regions, however, show more than ay- 
erage increases, while the Middle Atlantic and Moun- 
tain regions show less than average increases. 

In all but two of the nine regions, price increases 
were greater for low-priced homes than for medium- 
priced property. In four regions, price rises for raw 
acreage were ahead of those for fully-prepared lots, 
but in five regions the reverse was reported. 


IV. What Happened in July 


HROUGHOUT the debate in Congress on the 

question of extending the life of OPA, particu- 
larly during June, a great many predictions were 
heard of runaway inflation should the price con- 
trol law be permitted to lapse. The attention of the 
country was accordingly focused in extraordinary de- 
gree upon price movements during the month. 

It soon became evident that manufacturers, by and 
large, and most distributors of manufactured goods 
were acting with great caution in increasing asking 
prices. Larger advances were recorded from day to 
day among the raw materials, and in certain food- 
stuffs. In a number of these, subsidy payments, 
which ended June 30, had to be added to offering 
prices. Assertions and counterassertions about how 
great were the inflationary price advances caused 
great confusion and seriously obscured the facts. The 
daily wholesale price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at times made dramatic day-to-day ad- 
vances as a result of sharp changes in the prices of one 
or two commodities of relatively small importance, 
the quotations in some instances being only nominal 
since the market from which they came was virtually 
suspended. 

Table 11 lists the day-to-day changes in this index, 
together with the changes which are attributable to 


each of the components of the index. Some interest- 
ing facts emerge. For example, there was an increase 
of 4.04% in the index from the second to the third 
of July. The figure would have risen 1.28% had 
none of the items except cocoa beans changed at all. 
The 2.22% registered the next day is a matter mostly 
of changes in the prices of coffee and tallow. Shellac 
is almost wholly responsible for the rise of 2.53% in 
the index over the week end from the fifth to the 
eighth. Raw silk, the price of which could hardly be 
other than nominal, dominated the change from the 
eleventh to the twelfth. Taking the period as a whole, 
fully one third of the increase shown is accounted for 
by coffee, cocoa, shellac and silk. 

At the retail price level, corresponding details are 
not available in official form. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has estimated that the cost of living rose 
5.5% from June 15 to July 15. If retail prices fol- 
lowed the course of the daily wholesale price index 
of the bureau for the remainder of the month, changes 
during the remaining days of free markets were not 
great.. Such, indeed, seems to be the testimony of 
Table 10, which shows retail prices of food items in 
New York City from the middle of July through the 
twenty-fifth of that month. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the precise effect of the discontinuance of sub- 

(Text continued on page 299) 
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TABLE 9: PRINCIPAL GENERAL PRICE INCREASES MADE IN FIRST TWO WEEKS OF NEW OPA 


Effec- 
Item tive 
Date 
Chemicals 
AUS ee ni eeveicicte wensts 7/26 
Tathopone ys shes Ais 7/26 
Ammonium sulphate....... 7/27 


Plastic products............ 7/27 
Superphosphate............ 7/27 
MGiseedioiusd,..A sneak ees 07/31 
ettunnerst ale |.dk sk. ca ee 8/9 
Carbon products........... 8/13 
Containers 
Wire-bound boxes.......... 7/26 
Shipping containers......... 7/26 


Paraffined cartons and paper 


pails 8/9 
Foods 

Fruits and vegetables... .... 7/26 

Corn-milling products....... 8/1 

Flour and allied products....| 8/2 

Canned foods.............. 8/7 


Fuel 
Coal and other solid fuels to 
domestic consumers 
BANKSY TOC a vsidsars cies areca 


Briquets and packaged fuels.. 


Furniture and Finished 
Lumber Products 
Schoolroom furniture....... 
Sofa beds and studio couches. 
Commercialfurniture, wooden 


Commercial furniture, metal. 


Household Equipment 
and Furnishings 
Electric temperature controls 
for automatic water heaters 


Thermostat for domestic gas} 7/26 
and electric kitchen ranges 
(Wotton Tugs. sas... Aas... o8 7/26 


Inexpensive china.......... 


Kitchen utensils, 
and enamel 


Industrial and Manufac- 
turing Materials 


cast-iron 


Bolts, nuts, screws and rivets| 7/27 
PE CON Pi. 2\0.cle cicine¥Bam ss 7/27 
Wire and cable............. 7/27 
Wiring devices............. 7/27 


Flame-proof cotton insulation| 7/27 


Notations 


Resellers may pass on percent- 
age amount of increase 


Sets new ceilings in all but 11 
western states 

Raises importers’ ceilings on 
nitrates of soda and soda- 
potash; new ceilings for sales 
to fertilizer manufacturers 

Interim price increase 

Resellers may pass on increase 

To offset cancellation of subsidy 


Resellers may pass on increase 
by same percentage as net in- 
voiced costs are increased. . 


Interim price increase 


Resellers will absorb cost in- 
creases 


Air-shipping costs may be in- 
cluded until 12/31/46 


To offset cancellation of sub- 
sidies 

Permits processors and resell- 
ers of certain canned vege- 
tables to increase ceilings 


Increased to offset increases in 
railway freight rates of July 1 

Increased freight rates may be 
added to cost 

Producers may increase ceilings 
by amounts of increase in 
delivered costs of solid fuels 
used in products. 


Interim price increase 

May be passed to final con- 
sumer 

Resellers may add all manufac- 
turers’ increases to basic prices 


Prices of water heater manu- 
facturers will be raised if 
necessary 


Increases price factor. May be 
passed on to buyers 

Increases ceilings of individual 
pieces retailing at 35¢ or under 

Resellers may pass on increase 


Resellers may pass on percent- 
age increase 


Revokes adjustable pricing 
order 
Excludes armored cable 


Resellers may pass on increase 


percentagewise . 
To offset reduction in subsidy 


*First price increase required under the new price control act. 


Effec- 
Item tive 
Date 


Screw-machine products... .. 


Wire and cable, aluminum.| 8/12 


Lumber Products 
Lumber and building mate- 


7/26 
rials 


Pressure preservative treated| 7/30 
forest products 
Machinery and Equip- 
ment 
Motors and transformers... .| 7/26 


Grain machinery and equip- 
ment 
Oiliburmers? oma o- Gee ese ee 


7/26 

7/26 
*Farm equipment.......... 

Beverages and bottling ma- 
chinery 


Generator sets............. 


Fluorescent and other trans- 
formers 


Ballbearngs: ce... .,s-25--| 2/27 

Fixed capacitors............ 8/12 
Paper, Paper Products 

Paperboard tesco ie eee 7/26 


Specialty papers............] 7/26 
Glassine and _ grease-proof| 8/2 
papers 
Wearing Apparel and 
Textiles 
Men’s shirts, shorts and| 7/29 
pajamers 
Men’s outerwear garments...| 7/30 
Waterproof rubber footwear.) 7/26 
Shoe repair trade..........-] 7/26 
Stable work gloves.......... 7/26 
Shoes, includingcert ain boots] 7/26 
and fabric slippers 
Cotton textiles)... ..). 605-2 8/5 
Oilcloth feats a's 8/12 
Miscellaneous 
Silver ne detetica cebinnsoten 8/1 
Lighting fixtures and parts...| 8/3 


Notations 


8/8 |Interim price increase. Resell- 


ers may pass on increase per- 
centage wise 

Resellers may pass on same 
percentage increase as increase 
in net invoiced costs 


Covers about 20 major groups 
of materials; ze. gypsum 
brick and tile 


Permits jobbers and retailers 
to pass on increases in sup- 
pliers’ prices 
Interim price rise over hase- 
date prices 

Resellers can boost ceilings by 
percentage cost rise since 
June 29 
Increased retail ceilings 

Interim increase; resellers may 
pass on increased costs per- 
centagewise 

Resellers may pass on increased 
invoiced costs 

Including radio and specialty 
transformers 

Reseller may increase ceilings 
by same amount of increase 
as in net invoiced costs 


Increased prices at manufac- 
turing level 

Increased ceilings for sheeting 
operation and for trimming, 
packing and sealing sheeted 
papers 

Increase to be absorbed by con- 
verting manufacturers or food 
processors 


Resellers may pass on increases 


Resellers may pass on increases 
Authorizes retailers to deter- 
mine ceilings by fixed ratios 
Also increased manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ ceilings on 
rubber soles sold to shoe repair 
trade 

In some cases increases to be 
passed on by resellers 
Increases above ceilings of 
March, 1942. Affects about 
30% of total footwear pro- 
duction 

Increases mills’ ceilings for 21 
major items 

Wholesalers’ ceilings raised to 
permit passing on of recent in- 
crease granted manufacturers 


Makes ceilings conform with 
new Treasury Department 
prices 

Interim price increase. Re- 
sellers may pass on percent- 
agewise their increased in- 
voiced costs 
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TABLE 10: RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED FOOD ITEMS, NEW YORK CITY 
Source: The Sun (New York). In Cents 


Monday 


7/15 7/16 T/T 7/18 Price 7/22 7/23 7/24 7/25 


Butterys.sonéiy.2 eee. agate 72-90 | 73-100 | 74-100 | 74-100 | 75-92 | 74-90 | 73-86 | 73-86 | 69-85 
Sirloin steak............. 51-110 | 55-110 | 53-100 | 54-100 | 63-100 | 63-100 | 55-90 | 55-90 | 55-100 
Round steak............ 43-75 | 44-75 | 42-85 | 42-85 | 55-89 | 49-90 | 49-85 | 55-90 | 55-90 
Ribroast,.. qs ..c0n sete 43-75 | 44-90 | 42-90 | 42-90 | 45-80 | 45-80 | 45-80 | 45-75 | 45-66 
Chuck roast)..033 Ses gins 35-69 | 35-70 | 33-70 | 37-65 | 39-59 | 38-60 | 45-70 | 39-59 | 39-59 
Ground beef............. 35-59 | 30-60 | 32-60 | 32-75 | 39-69 | 35-75 | 40-75 | 35-71 | 39-79 


55-85 | 55-85 | 60-85 | 49-79 | 55-100 
48-75 | 47-75 | 52-70 | 45-70 | 52-75 


55-85 | 55-85 | 55-85 | 55-85 
59-85 | 59-85 | 49-85 | 48-85 


. Veal loin chops.......... 
Veal rib chops........... 


Veal shoulder............ 32-60 | 32-60 | 32-60 | 35-55 | 39 39-50 | 35-67 | 35-68 | 35-68 
Lamb rib chops.......... 47-76 | 48-76 | 44-80 | 44-80 | 55-85 | 47-85 | 50-85 | 55-85 | 50-100 
Leg-oflambiwn.. one ce nee 45-65 | 44-75 | 44-70 | 44-71 | 49-65 | 48-65 | 48-65 | 45-65 | 46-75 
Lom. ofiporkas0<.2escis 42-68 | 42-65 | 42-65 | 49-65 | 45-65 | 45-60 | 49-70 | 45-60 | 48-60 
Pork chops... ntsc 49-64 | 49-69 | 45-74 | 45-75 | 55-69 | 49-70 | 46-70 | 46-70 | 49-70 
Hamay Sass ote tee 43-55 | 39-65 | 40-75 | 40-76 | 75 55-75 | 55-75 | 50-75 | 55-100 
Bacon, sliced..... ead 42-64 | 40-80 | 40-80 | 40-80 | 49-70 | 45-69 | 55-69 | 49-65 | 53-69 
Applestih. sce scm ees 10-15 10-19 | 19-23 | 14-23 | 18-19 | 12-19 | 12-19 | 10-20 | 10-19 
Wax snap beans......... 15-19 | 15-19 | 15-20 | 15-20 | 21-25 | 17-25 | 16-25 | 15-25 | 17-29 
Large lemons............ 13-15 12-15 10-20 | 10-15 | 10-16 9-15 | 10-16 | 10-17 | 10-17 
California oranges........ 10-16 | 12-15 | 10-15 | 10-20 | 12-15 | 8.6-15 | 12-16 | 10-19 | 10-19 
BAW AMAR oases err 2) ees 11-15 | 10-15 | 10-15 | 10-15 | 12-16 | 11-17 | 11-17 | 11-19 | 11-17 


Chickens (dressed)....... 
Fowl (dressed)........... 
Milk (in store).......... 
Eggs (Grade A).......... 


48-59 | 46-65 | 48-65 | 44-64 | 44-65 
45-50 | 43-55 | 43-58 | 43-58 | 43-59 
20-22 | 20-22 | 19-22 | 19-22 | 19-22 
63-69 | 55-75 | 55-69 | 55-64 | 55-69 


49-62 | 49-62 | 44-62 | 44-62 
44-65 | 44-65 | 44-62 | 43-55 
18-21 18-21 18-21 18-21 
55-67 | 58-64 | 58-67 | 58-69 


Mayonnaise (8 oz.).......} 15-20 | 25-30 | ..... | ..... 20-24 | 20-36 | 20-36 | 23-25 | 20-25 | 21-25 | 21-27 | 19-35 
Pepper (1. on.) 0... re eae DOL None: blips eee ee ee 10-12 | 10-12 | 10-14 | 10 10-12 | 10-12 9-12 | 10-12 
Chill sauces, ee ool 20-89 | 25-36 lee feecee 21-83. | 21-33 | 20-34 | 17-85 | 20-83 | 21-85 | 21-35 | 21-35 
Teliy, (lb) oaks opiclomes'e rca] gh Sey aoe bl oe eee 19-29 | 21-33 | 18-33 | 25-45 | 23-49 | 25-50 | 25-51 | 25-50 
Jambo eee | S6-S 0 SO <b0 i) ec eee 25-89 | 25-89 | 22-90 | 24-99 | 39-89 | 26-85 | 19-89 | 25-70 
Cream cheese (8.07,)...-. 12 — ' 115 PON... eee 12-15 | 19-15 | 12-15 114-15 | 19-16 | 19-17 | 19-17 | 12-17 


Note: aera 3 to the figures in this table The Sun says: “It should be remembered that federal subsidies to producers ended with the OPA for dairy products and meat 
and the equivalent had to be added to retail prices. The sums were 13 cents a pound for butter, 2 cents a quart for milk, 5 cents a pound for domestic cheddar cheese, and for 
meats amounts arrived at by complex formulae which averaged roughly 6 cents a pound.” 


TABLE 11: PER CENT CHANGES IN BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS DAILY INDEX OF PRICES OF 28 BASIC 
COMMODITIES, AND CHANGES ATTRIBUTABLE TO EACH COMMODITY JUNE 28-JULY 25, 1946 


6/28 | 7/1 7/2 | 7/3 | 7/5 | 7/8 | 7/9 | 7/10 | 7/11 | 7/12 | 7/15 | 7/16 | 7/17 | 7/18 | 7/19 | 7/22 | 7/28 | 7/24 | 6/28 
ti t to to to to 


to ‘0 to to to to ) to to to to to to to to 
7/1 7/2 1/3 7/5 7/8 7/9 | 7/10 | 7/11 | 7/12 | 7/15 | 7/16 | 7/17 | 7/18 | 7/19 | 7/22 | 7/23 | 7/24 | 7/25 7/2 
All Commodities!............. 3.56 | .73 14.04 |2.22 |2.53 | .49 |1.80 | .47 15.06 |1.22 | .41 | .82 |-.36 |-.04 | .08 | .36 |-.40 04 (24.82 
Changes attributable to:? 
Wheat: Kansas City........ .38 | .02 | .06 |-.15 | .01 | .09 | .03 | .01 |-.05 |-.02 |-.02 |-.01 |-.02 |-.09 |-.01 |-.08 | .03 |-.04 15 
Minneapolis........] .09 | .10 04 00} .00 | .02 | .28 | .03 | .08 | .08 | .04 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 |-.04 |—.04 |-.20 .43 
MISKSC60 5 22.0. ce eee .32 | .05 | .02 00 | .00 |} .00 | .00 | .00 | .00} .00 | .04] .00 00 | .00 | .00 | .00 |} .00 | .00 .43 
Barley. ci eee ee ke 04 21 00 |-.10 | .04 | .10 | .03 | .05 |] .06 | .08 | .00 | .00] .00 |—.09 | .00 |-.10 |-.03 .36 
CORDE Zeon cee oe 84 00 69 00 |-.18 | .02 | .07 | .00 | .08 | .04 |-.01 |-.05 |-.04 | .02 |-.19 |-.04 |-.02 | .06 | 1.28 
Butters. eee eee nee .00 00 | .77 04} .01 | .04} .00] .06 | .01 | .11 | .08 |-.08 |-.05 |-.07 |-.10 |-.04 | .02 | .08 -62 
Tallower. sect per ae .00 00 | .00 /1.01 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .08 | .00 | .00 | .03 | .00 | .15 | .16 | .00 | .00 | .00} .08 | 1.41 
Hogateec semen er tere .60 |-.26 | .16 |-.23 | .13 |] .09 | .11 |-.01 | .11 |] .14 | .23 | .96 |-.87 |-.04 | .19 | .17] .06 | .00 | 1.33 
SUGGES, For I in oe ne .47 |-.09 |-.09 00 | .00 | .02 | .04] .09 | .00 | .22 | .06 | .00 |-.17 |-.18 | .00 |] .09 | .09 | .04 .60 
Beard... cae nen eee ae .24 5 te ae he 24} .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .66 | .18 | .08 | .12] .00| .00] .00 | .27| .00] .18 | 2.29 
Sugar. ons. peeoree cn ae 00 00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00] .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 |] .00} .00 | .00 .00 
Cofleer, .. oo an ate 00 00 | .00 /1.07 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .08 | .00 | .00] .00] .00] .00] .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | 1.15 
Cocoa htans 22 a. ae eek 00 00 |1.28 00'} .05 | .00 | .15 | .07 | .17 | .09 |-.02 |-.04 | .00 | .04 | .20] .00 | .00} .00 | 2.00 
Shellad 5t.o0>- reece ee 00 00 | .00 00 |2.27 | .00 |-.10 |-.10 | .00 | .00 |] .00 | .10 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .05 |-.21 | .00 | 2.01 
Rubbes.. t.ocs0 ok ote 00 00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 | .00} .00] .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00} .00} .00 | .00| .00| .00 .00 
Pes Fae al oa eee 00 00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 1.29] .15 | .00 | .85 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00] .00}] .00] .00| .00 | 1.80 
Roan 6208 ae eee 04 02 | .00 00 | .08 |-.05 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .02 | .02 | .00 00 | .00 | .02 | .00 |-.07 | .00 .10 
Cottonseed oil............. 23 | .22| .20 | .10] .00 | .00 | .00} .00 | .00] .00 | .00] .00| .00 | .00}] .00]| .00} .00| .00 -76 
Print clotiiw: «23a cade 00 00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00} .58 | .00 | .00 | .00 |] .00} .00} .00] .00 | .00 | .00 .58 
Buk. cetene = ce ort tee ee 00 00 | 4.00 00 | .00 | .00 00 | .00 |8.10 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00} .00} .00 | 3.10 
Wool topsiet) sae .25 |-.02 |-.05 00 | .00 | .20 |-.18 | .02 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .07 | .07 |-.07 |-.02 | .00 Pty f 
*" Barlag cree cee .00 | .00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00] .00} .00} .00| .00| .00 .00 
Steel scrap: Chicago........ .00 | .00} .00 | .00] .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00} .00} .00 | .00 .00 
< Philadelphia....] .00 | .00 | .00 00} .00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00} .00} .00}] .00| .00| .00 .00 
Tin. state Gee nee ae .00 00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00} .00} .00] .00| .00]} .00 ~0 
Fes Bee nee et edie an ates 00 00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00}] .00 | .00] .00 .00 
PRD... sesvcccnsworersnsee .00 51 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00] .00 |] .00 | .00] .00| .00| .00| .00 51 
TING Sigs ee ie ee .00 | .00 | .45 | .00} .00 | .08 | .00} .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00 | .00} .00} .00| .00| .00 45 
RMR. vcs sane aoe ae 04 |-.04 | .00 | .00 | .11 05 | .11 | .04 03 | .10 |-.06 | .00 | .10 | .01 | .00| .04] .10] .10 .25 


; 
1These are percentage changes in index as published. *These are percentage changes which would have occurred in the index had all items except the one specified remained constan 
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TABLE 12: 


PRICE-CONTROL SUBSIDY PAYMENTS ON FOODS, BY COMMODITY GROUP, 1942-1946 


Source: Office of Price Administration 


Programs Fiscal year 1942 | Fiscal year 1943 | Fiscal year 1944 | Fiscal year 1945 | Fiscal year 1946! | Cumulative total! 
All food subsidy programs? FRE - $6,400,415 $146,191,367 | $970,338,321 | $1,454,927,755 | $1,791,277,549 | $4,369,135,407 
By commodity groups: 

Meat... Einiashsie ya Pel uminwaielugussrsiedelalinsa’ pues rhs 0 0 462,226,717 480,534,338 760,000,000 | 1,702,'761,055 
RFC livestock slaughter.............. 0 0 462,226,717 475,534,182 684,000,000 | 1,621,760,899 
CCC beef production................. 0 0 0 5,000,156 40,000,000 45,000,156 
CCC sheep and lamb production....... 0 0 0 0 36,000,000 36,000,000 

ISiry DrOgucts.. 8. ee wn Gee 0 14,157,273 268,212,116 646,087,522 544,000,000 | 1,472,456,911 
RFC butter production: . 70 ret..u 0 0 77,379,701 82,656,473 25,000,000 185,036,174 
CCC dairy production................ 0 0 153,136,335 532,253,665 496,500,000 | 1,181,890,000 
CCC Cheddar cheese................. 0 11,437,554 26,101,634 18,472,810 10,500,000 66,511,998 
REC Mani witllegs so ceks hls Grad teks oe 0. 2,719,719 8,897,343 12,902,735 12,000,000 36,519,797 
CCC Hayford dairymen.............. 0 0 2,697,103 198,161! 0 2,498,942 

Flour: RFC flour production............ 0 0 30,353,362 143,485,964 208,000,000 381,839,326 

Coffee: RFC coffee program............ 0 0 0 0 54,000,000 54,000,000 

OST ig cot faces ptt et DE po tr Rea 982,206 $1,620,008 39,466,845 10,052,835 80,303,000 162,424,894 
RFC sugar distribution............... 982,206 23,425,302 459,031 123,646 0 24,990,185 
CCC sugar programs................. 0 8,194,706 39,007,814 9,929,189 80,303,000 137,434,709 

Vegetables for processing: CCC vegetable 

aprogtaings, 32.5 .41; Jaadess ott od 0 0 20,938,233 14,974,414 52,346,000 88,258,647 

Fruits for processing................... 0 0 21,858,176 23,904,674 23,238,000 69,000,850 
CCC fruit programs.................. heel) 0 18,811,060 23,904,674 23,238,000 65,953,734 
CCC apple freight equalization... ..... 0 0 3,047,116 : , 8,047,116 

Wheat for feed: CCC wheat feed program.. 5,900,000 81,100,000 96,600,000 53,800,000 1,000,000 238,400,000 

Oilseeds and products:’ CCC oil products 
Be DEGUTATIIN c'slerets n'ai sie sid »'.\eayeice © ee eit 0 14,073,269 9,523,718 67,590,467 60,395,800 145,583,254 

Miscellaneous:’ CCC only........ 0 3,776,101 7,500,921 7,085,436 5,825,000 24,187,458 

By paying agency: — 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation..... 500,415 24,890,018 584,077,044 715,212,370 973,169,749 | 2,297,849,596 
Wurect Subsidies. 7... 125 3.0.08 esc les 982,206 23,425,302 570,418,811 701,800,265 971,000,000 | 2,267,626,584 
Purchase and sales programs, losses... . 481,791la 1,464,716 18,658,233 18,412,105 2,169,749 30,223,012 

Commodity Credit Corporation.......... 5,900,000 121,301,349 386,261,277 739,715,385 818,107,800 | 2,071,285,811 


Partly estimated. 

*Includes all CCC 1 te cam ps corn and wheat for alcohol, cotton linters, and 
flaxseed. Includes direct subsidies on butter, flour, meat, coffee, and sugat 
distribution. Includes RFC purchase and sales operations on beef, coffee, dried fruit, 
molasses, onions, peanuts, peas, rice, sugar, and wheat. 

Includes only CCC food programs and RFC direct subsidies. The $30,000,000 odd 
loss of RFC on purchase and sales of foods was largely due to operations outside the 
United States and is not broken down by commodities in this table. 


4RFC and CCC payments only. Does not include loss of tariff revenue on imports 
of Cuban sugar since early in the war. 

5Included in CCC fruit programs. 

®Includes peanut butter, peanuts, shortening, soybeans, and vegetable oil and meals. 

Includes such minor programs as dry edible beans, coffee, corn purchase and 
shelling, mill feed price support, etc. 

aProfit on program, deduct. 


TABLE 13: PRICE-CONTROL SUBSIDY PAYMENTS, BY COMMODITY GROUP, JULY 1, 1941-JUNE 30, 1946 
Source: Congressional Record 


Programs Fiscal year 1942 | Fiscal year 1943 | Fiscal year 1944 | Fiscal year 1945 | Fiscal year 1946! | Cumulative Total? 
All subsidy programs®.................... $3,308,173 | $344,267,018 | $1,327,015,698 | $1,792,705,102 | $2,075,113,821 | $5,542,409,312 
By commodity groups: 
OCE AA eee. SERIAL Wis dele es Bd 6,400,415 146,191,367 970,338,321 | 1,454,927,755 | 1,791,277,549 | 4,369,135,407 
LOOT oe Cs ee ae 0 76,429,242 167,732,041 144,882,317 83,380,505 472,424,105 
Nonferrous metals (copper, lead, and 
MOCO POG. Meee see ot ee 6,498,923a) 43,111,217 96,656,963 95,118,186 99,643,323 328,030,766 
Diiherig teats afore oe tas er ris. Witt. 3,406,681 78,535,192 92,288,373 97,776,844 100,811,944 372,819,034 
By paying agency: 
Commodity Credit Corporation........ 8,300,000 | 146,001,849 | 384,977,866 | 739,557,041 | 819,107,800 | 2,097,944,056 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. . . 4,991,827a 198,265,669 942,037,832 | 1,053,148,061 | 1,256,005,521 | 3,444,465,256 
Direct subsidies! 2 . c+ . e212 toassec 4,291,025 164,555,580 834,299,841 955,100,675 | 1,154,494,333 | 3,112,741,454 
Purchase and sales losses............ 9,282,852a $3,710,098 107,737,991 98,047,386 101,511,188 331,723,802 


1Partly estimated. 


‘Includes Reconstruction Finance Corporation petroleum compensatory adjust- 


2Includes Commodity Credit Corporation subsidy programs, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation subsidy programs, and Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
purchase peisals programs. 


*Includes all Commodity Credit Corporation —— except corn and wheat for 

alcohol, cotton linters, and flaxseed. Includes Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

subsidies on butter, coffee, flour, meat, and sugar distribution. Includes 

- uction Finance Corporation purchase and sales operations on beef, coffee, 
dried fruit, molasses, onions, peanuts, peas, rice, sugar, and wheat. 


sidy payments on July 1 on each of the affected items. 
Subsidies actually paid during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 are shown in Table 13. For comparative pur- 
poses, subsidies during previous fiscal years are shown 
in Table 12. The President, in his revised budget fig- 


ments and stripper wells compensatory adjustments. co 

5Includes Reconstruction Finance Corporation direct subsidies on copper, lead, 
zinc, and smelter zinc and purchase and sales programs on copper, lead, and lead 
residues, zinc, and zinc-lead ores. » " F 

‘Includes nonfood operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation (wheat and 
corn for alcohol, cotton linters, and flaxseed) and al] Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

ration operations not allocated to food, petroleum or the copper-lead-zine programs. 

ajor items in this group are coal distribution, tin, natural rubber, etc. 

aProfit on program. 


ures, estimates food subsidy payments during the 
current fiscal year at $800 million, plus $175 million 
“to liquidate 1946 obligations.” 

The measure to which the President affixed his sig- 
nature on July 25 established a price control system 
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radically different in many particulars from that 
which expired on June 30. Control authority is now 
more widely distributed. The Department of Agri- 
culture is given a great deal more responsibility, and 
a new agency, the Price Decontrol Board, has been 
created to act as final authority in determining when 
items are to be decontrolled—so far as they are not 
specifically and permanently decontrolled by law. 
Furthermore, formulas are written into the law for 
fixing the dates and conditions under which decontrol 
must occur. 

The machinery has only just begun to function 
under this new system, and sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to reveal the effectiveness of the new ar- 
rangements. OPA itself in the few weeks, particularly 
in the first few days, of its new life has been very 
active in fixing new ceilings, and, in some instances, 
issuing decontrol orders. On July 26, the first busi- 
ness day of its new life, the agency issued a long list 
of orders removing from control such items as: 


1. A long list of industrial machinery and equipment; 

2. Low-temperature asbestos, insulating and gasket 
material, glass for decorating commercial and public 
buildings, and other industrial materials; 


8. All furs, except mouton, lamb and rabbit; 


4, A great many types of mechanical building equip- 
ment; 


5. Many items in the metals group; 


6. Several types of clocks, machine-attached snap 
fasteners, household television sets, low-back chairs, rub- 
ber floor mats and runners, automobile seat-bed units 
and awnings; 

7, Resale of buildings not originally purchased from 
government disposal agencies; 


8. Many imported food specialties. 


Grants of petitions for higher ceilings were also 
featured in the work of the OPA under the new 
law. Most rises were granted to offset higher wages 
previously agreed on rather than to conform to the 
requirements of the new law. The more important of 
these price advances are listed in Table 14 on page 
336ff. The work of adjusting price ceilings to meet 
the new legal requirements is, meanwhile, proceeding. 
The statute allows a period of time for these adjust- 
ments. 


Freperick W. JONES 
Assisted by Staff of 
Division of Business Economics 


One Year After—The Industry Story 


Building Materials 


Building material prices did not skyrocket during 
the suspension of price controls, although some small 
increases occurred where an especially unprofitable 
cost-price relationship existed. Upon the return of 
OPA, however, ceilings on many building materials 
were raised immediately. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale 
building material prices rose 10% from V-J day to 
June. (See Chart 1.) From June 29 to July 27, the 
weekly index of wholesale commodity prices jumped 
10%, while the building materials index rose less 
than 2%. About 100 price increases were granted in 
this field in the first half of 1946. The new OPA law 
provides for more rises in several much-needed items. 

Subsidies were granted in June to expand the out- 
put of critically scarce structural clay products, soft- 
wood plywood, and gypsum liner, as authorized by 
the emergency housing bill of late May. Such pay- 
ments were later extended to producers of hard- 
wood flooring, cast-iron soil pipe and fittings, and 
convectors. On July 26, certain items of hardware and 


supplies used for air conditioning and heating, as well 
as many other mechanical building equipment items, 
were suspended from price control. 

Shortages of lumber, structural steel, brick, cast- 
iron pipe and many other building essentials are the 
greatest bottleneck in meeting the huge construction 
demand. Progress in the National Housing Agency’s 
goal of 1.2 million new dwelling units started in 1946 
is lagging, with only about 40% of the program 
accomplished in the first six months. The Civilian 
Production Administration on May 29 ordered a 
drastic cut in authorizations for nonresidential build- 
ing, which resulted in an increase of $31 million in 
new housing construction in June. In mid-July Ad- 
ministrator Small revealed that nonhousing curbs 
could not be revoked before fall at the earliest. In the 
three months following the limitation order of March 
26, applications for nonhousing construction valued 
at nearly $1 billion have been denied. 

Some iron and steel are being channeled to build- 
ing. Set-asides of critical materials ranging from 50% 
of building boards to 90% of softwood plywood are 
sold on priority basis to builders who will sell or rent 
to veterans at a set price. Although production of 
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CHART 1: WHOLESALE PRICES OF ALL COMMODITIES AND BUILDING MATERIALS IN 
WORLD WAR I AND WORLD WAR II 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Index Numbers, 1926=100 
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many items vital to construction has risen recently, 
the tremendous pent-up demand is expected to con- 
sume several years’ output at a high rate. A build- 
ing boom of ten years’ duration is foreseen by many 


analysts. 


Gradual Rise in Ceiling 


The lumber business slackened in the OPA inter- 
regnum. CPA found excessive stocks of Pacific coast 
softwood lumber piling up in July, pending settle- 
ment of price policy. CPA measures to step up the 
flow of lumber and its products include inventory 
restrictions and channeling of scarce varieties into 
most-needed items. The government plans the build- 
ing of roads to remote timber stands and some cut- 
ting in the West and South in excess of the replace- 
ment yield. Lumbermen look forward to a high de- 
mand for the next ten years, but fear the permanent 
loss of some markets to substitute materials if they 
cannot meet essential requirements of the next two 
years. 

Lumber prices mostly held at ceiling levels during 
July. Wholesale lumber prices showed a decline of 
0.1% for the second week without price control.1 Six- 
teen price increases were granted in the first half of 
the year, bringing June prices up 13% since V-J day. 
Additional advances were announced when OPA was 
resurrected. 

Industry executives, believe, however, that if 
OPA had remained buried, prices would have risen 
15% to 20% over ceilings, but still under black mar- 
ket levels. Price adjustments in certain regions under 
the renewed OPA are likely to take at least six 
months, according to a lumber industry official, al- 
though they could be accomplished within two 
months on the basis of surveys already filed. One 
millowner estimates that his labor costs have risen 
75% since 1940, with somewhat smaller increases in 


1This computation is made on prices excluding black market 
transactions. 
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other operating expenses. The government recently 
refused to approve a “second-round” wage increase 
in the lumber industry as a basis for price relief. 

Recent improvement in the lumber situation makes 
it seem possible that 1946 production will reach 32 
billion board feet, according to CPA, 2 billion more 
than was estimated in March, but 5 billion less than 
the total requirements set early in the year by gov- 
ernment officials. May output rose 6% over April 
and a continuing upward trend was expected by CPA 
if conditions were favorable. However, weekly pro- 
duction figures, covering a sample of the industry, in- 
dicated a drop in June. Labor difficulties, equipment 
shortages and price uncertainties are the chief adverse 
factors. 

Softwood plywood production has recently in- 
creased, but is still below requirements. Subsidy 
payments were granted in June to suppliers of peeler 
logs to speed operations, and ceilings were raised on 
July 26. Scarcity of dryers and glue hampers output. 
Hardwood flooring remains critically short, with only 
10% of total 1946 needs produced in the first five 
months. CPA further restricted its use in late July 
and allowed some price advances in hardwood items. 
On August 1, Housing Expediter Wyatt announced a 
premium payment plan which is expected to boost 
hardwood flooring production. However, industry 
men believe further price advances are necessary in 
some regions. 


Subsidy Aids Brick Makers 


Brick and tile price levels in June exceeded August, 
1945, by 9% and were 25% higher than in December, 
1941. These increases do not reflect the extensive 
black market in such items. A spot check of builders 
indicated some rise in brick prices in July. Subsidies 
were authorized in June for makers of structural clay 
products, resulting in improvement in the flow of such 
items. CPA estimated in March that 1946 production 
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of brick would fall almost 16% short of the desired 
total, and that the structural clay tile situation would 
be even more unfavorable. However, July brick output 
of over 400 million, as estimated by an industry offi- 
cial, was nearly twice the rate at V-J day and almost 
30% over the rate needed for the veterans’ housing 
program. Structural clay tile also showed a marked 
increase in July. Substantial increases in prices were 
granted in vitrified clay sewer-pipe ceilings in late 
July, but manpower shortages hold production far 
below requirements. Diversion of box cars to grain is 
retarding shipments. 

Some price and wage rises granted since the end 
of the war boosted brick production, and greater ex- 
pansion of capacity is planned. A further price ad- 
vance of about $2.50 per thousand bricks, delivered, 
is considered probable by industry men, in line with 
the 10% to 20% increase predicted in building mate- 
rials as a whole by some government housing experts. 

Cement producers profited by wartime scarcities of 
other materials, and 1945 output more than doubled 
the prewar rate. Prices in the past year rose only as 
much as the additional freight rate allowed by ICC 
or about 3% on July 1, followed by another 1.5% 
in the first week of OPA suspension. A regional ad- 
vance of five cents a barrel was granted on July 26. 
In some localities building with concrete blocks costs 
approximately the same as with lumber or brick. New 
uses for concrete are being developed and demand is 
extremely high. If labor problems are solved and 
equipment shortages ease, the industry hopes to pro- 
duce the 730 million blocks needed in 1946, as esti- 
mated by CPA. 

Channeling by CPA of iron and steel to housing 
and other essential uses in the third quarter of this 
year was a direct result of the steel and coal strikes. 
The steel industry received its only price increase in 
March, but is seeking further adjustment to com- 
pensate for higher labor and other costs. Structural 
steel prices went up 12% over the prewar level. Dur- 
ing OPA suspension, steel fabricators were reported 
to be asking as much as 
10% more for some struc- 
tural items. Their sched- 
ules are already filled for 
most of the remainder of 
1946, and their biggest 
problem is getting steel to 
fill their orders. To break 


one of the most serious Building bl 


bottlenecks in construc- Gypsum board and lath.......... 
tion, a large amount of the Gist vou tadtatom eo 
iron castings produced in Asphalt roofing.................. 
August and September are Cast iron soil pipe............... 

Clay sewer pipe: eek ts re a's 
to be earmarked for the Plywood.............. 0.0... 


making of cast-iron soil 
pipe, furnaces, radiation 


Estimated in March, 1946, 


Common and face brick.......... 
Structural clay tile............... 


and other housing items. Some price increases were 
allowed by OPA, but when price control lapsed, cast- 
iron soil pipe jumped $5 a ton to $85. Soon after 
OPA’s revival, incentive payments were granted mak- 
ers of this “most critically short of all building ma- 
terials,” to increase output 50% in the next eleven 
months. 
Other Materials High 

Prices of other miscellaneous building materials as 
a group were lifted steadily during the past year and 
in June were 14% higher than at the war’s end. Roof- 
ing supplies in general show a slight uptrend in pro- 
duction, but asbestos-cement shingles have slowed, 
with some makers over a year behind their orders. A 
subsidy granted producers of gypsum liner in late 
June helped to boost the flow of gypsum building 
board and lath, but supply still trails demand. 

Construction is seriously hampered by the short 
supply of many other essentials, such as plumbing 
and heating equipment, electric wiring devices and 
fixtures, glass, nails and builders’ hardware. Builders 
were recently awarded priorities on nails, hardware 
and several other metal building items. Makers of 
convector radiation now receive premium payments, 
but their activity is retarded by steel and copper 
shortages. CPA has under consideration a plan to 
turn over the entire government stock pile of copper, 
about 320,000 tons, to veterans’ housing. Copper 


Table 1: Wholesale Prices of Building Materials 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers, 1926=100 


1941 1939 
Item De- | August 
cem 

Building materials. .... 107.8 | 89.6 
Brick, tile.... 96.7 | 90.5 
Cement...... 93.4 | 91.3 
Lumber... 29.4 | 90.1 
Paint, materials... .. 96.5 | 82.1 
Plumbing, heating. . . 89.1 | 79.3 
Structural steel...... 07.3 {107.3 
Other materials. ..... 02.5 | 89.5 


Table 2: Building Material Requirements, Production and Capacity in 1946! 
Source: Civilian Production Administration 


A 6. 
ef 000 net tons 1,030 1,620 
«watts millions 475 500 
: aoe million sq. ft. 2,750 | 3,000 
eee million sq. ft. 2,800 3,000 
5 Sees million sq. ft. 35 95 
one million squares 64 70 
Pee 000 net tons 600 440 625 
000 net tons | 1,150 1,100 1 
ae million sq. ft. | 2,000 1,5006 | 2,000 


aExcluding 1500 million sq. ft. required for other industrial uses. 
bOnly 650 to 750 million sq. ft. in construction grades. 
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prices were advanced 20% in June, 1946, the first rise 
under OPA, and no further increase in the refined 
copper price occurred in the free market of July. 


Prefabrication Lags 


Scarcity of materials is an even greater blow to the 
assembly-line technique of makers of prefabricated 
houses than to the more flexible work of the conven- 
tional builder. Only 10,000 prefabricated houses were 
produced in the first half of 1946 and the goal of 250,- 
000 this year will be cut to less than half that amount. 
Prefabricators are pinning their hopes to a more plen- 
tiful supply of steel, aluminum and other metals next 
year. Even with higher prices for metals, they count 
on mass production to cut costs for metal houses more 
than the 10% difference claimed by prefabricators 
in comparison with conventional building. Govern- 
ment officials are planning more priority assistance 
for this segment of the building industry. M.E.J. 


Food Prices 


Prices received by farmers on July 15 were the 
highest recorded during the thirty-seven years the 
Department of Agriculture has collected farm prices. 
The index of all farm products for the month ended 
July 15 was 12% above the index a month earlier and 
18% above a year ago. Wholesale food prices, how- 
ever, were 20% above the index of a month earlier 
and 26% above a year ago. 

Food prices, like commodity prices generally, eased 
somewhat with the end of World War II. This was 
followed by an upward curve from October through 
the remainder of 1945 and a more accelerated rise 
during the first half of 1946. Both wholesale and re- 
tail food prices followed this trend, as did the prices 
received by farmers, although the farm prices were 
much more irregular. The index of prices received for 
all farm products for the last month before the lift- 
ing of OPA ceilings was 6% higher than a year 
earlier. 

The most outstanding increases in July occurred 
in grains, cotton, meat animals, and dairy products. 
Part of these increases can be accounted for by the 
loss of government subsidies. The Department of 
Agriculture reported the price situation as confused 
about July 15, making it difficult to obtain represen- 
tative average prices. The possibility of price con- 
trols being reinstated before the product reached the 
consumer made many buyers reluctant to enter the 
market. 

When OPA was restored after almost four weeks 
the most important food items were permitted an ad- 
ditional period of grace. Prices of livestock, cotton- 


Chart 2: Food Prices and Prices Received by 


Farmers 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Department of Agriculture 
Index Numbers, August, 1909-July, 1914=100 
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seed, and soybeans were recontrolled beginning Au- 
gust 23, but dairy products and all grains, except flax- 
seed, were permitted to remain free of ceilings. 

Grain advanced sharply after the lapse of price 
controls. Wheat prices increased approximately 12%; 
corn, nearly 50%; oats, 15% to 20%; and barley, 
15% to 25%. However, after the announcement on 
July 15 by the Department of Agriculture of large 
crop estimates, prices of grains gradually declined. 
During the fourth week of July, wheat prices were 
nearing former ceiling levels, but oat prices remained 
well above former ceilings. The record-breaking wheat 
crop is estimated at 1,160 million bushels, which is 
387% above the 1935-1944 average production. Gov- 
ernment restrictions on the use of wheat have not 
been eased, although the expected bumper corn crop 
probably will lessen demands on wheat for feeding 
purposes. The corn crop is estimated at 3,497 million 
bushels, which is 34% above the 1935-1944 aver- 
age production and almost 16% above the corn pro- 
duction of last year. 


Grain Exports at Record High 

The Commodity Credit Corporation withdrew from 
the wheat market with termination of price controls 
but reentered after prices went down, expecting to 
purchase at least 250 million bushels. The require- 
ment that farmers sell half the wheat delivered to 
country elevators was suspended July 1 and on July 
12 was officially ended, indicating that wheat set- 
asides may not be reimposed at the country elevator 
level. 

Total exports of grain between July 1, 1945, and 
July 15, 1946, were approximately 417 million bushels, 
which is the largest amount ever shipped in a like 
period in the country’s history. The Department of 
Agriculture estimated that the 30 million bushels of 
wheat on hand, when they withdrew from the market 
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on July 1, would fill commitments until about Septem- 
ber 15, when foreign wheat crops will become avail- 
able. The necessity for shipping wheat abroad will 
then be lessened until late winter or early spring when 
the foreign crop is expected to have been consumed. 

The feed situation is expected to ease with the 
availability of the new crops, although restrictions 
on the purchase and use of feed limit the production 
of commercial mixed feeds. According to the July 15 
estimates, total supplies of the four principal feed 
grains—corns, oats, barley, and sorghum—are ex- 
pected to be about 6% larger than a year ago. 


Price Rises General 


Price rises in July were general for other crops, 
with the exception of truck crops, fruits and tobacco. 
Market prices for most truck crops had declined be- 
low ceilings before July 1 and have continued to de- 
cline seasonally since that time. 

Since October, 1945, the rise in the index of prices 
received by farmers for all crops resulted mainly from 
advances in grains, fruit crops and cotton. The total 
crop index, however, fell five points for the month 
ending May 15, 1946, because of the sharp decline in 
truck-crop prices. In spite of this drop, the index 
was still almost 9% above that of the same month 
a year earlier, because food grains had taken a sharp 
rise during the month, reflecting a 12-cent increase 
in wheat prices under new ceilings. In addition, 
higher ceilings caused the feed grains and hay index 
to rise sharply: 10% above the previous month and 
17% above the index for the same date a year earlier. 
In June, crop prices more than offset the May dro: 
with cotton, fruits, and feed grains making the great- 
est increases. 

Cattle prices reached all-time high official levels 


after the expiration of OPA. Choice and prime steers 
sold as high as $27.50 per hundred at Chicago mar- 
kets. Previously the highest price paid was $21.50 in 
1919. Prices fluctuated violently through July; how- 
ever, the price ranges between grades became wider 
and cattle sold more in line with their beef merit. 
The steepest increases were for choice steers; increases 
for lower grades and cows were much less. 

Despite the large marketing of hogs, prices at Chi- 
cago also established a new record of $24.50 per hun- 
dred, the highest previous price being $23.60 paid on 
July 31, 1919. 

Meat production on July 31 was running about 
50% above the average of 1935-1944 at federally in- 
spected plants. Restrictions on the amount of live- 
stock which may be slaughtered by both plants which 
are and are not federally inspected were lifted for the 
month of July. The requirement that slaughterers 
set aside portions of their output for government pur- 
chase was also suspended with the expiration of OPA. 
Although the normal low season in hog slaughter is at 
hand, the large movement of grass fed cattle is ex- 
pected to continue through the fall. 


Meat Again under Control 


The Department of Agriculture expected the retail 
price of meat, if not controlled, to reach a peak dur- 
ing the summer when production is seasonally low. 
Upon recontrol, ceiling prices were set at or close to 
June 30 levels. The subsidy paid on June 30 was re- 
stored, but these payments will be halved on or before 
January 10, 1947, and terminated completely by 
April 1, 1947. 

Prices of some dairy products advanced sharply 
after July 1, the most noticeable being the price of 
butter. The wholesale price of 92-score butter at 


TABLE 3: PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
Source: Department of Agriculture 
Index Numbers, August, 1909-July, 1914=100 


All Farm All Feed Food 
Month Products Crops Grain Grain 

and Hay 
1945 January 15.......... 201 200 169 163 
February 15......... 199 197 169 164 
MarchlG. Sen ane 198 196 171 166 
April 15. . 203 204 172 162 
May 15.. 200 198 172 161 
June 15.. 206 210 173 162 
July 15... 206 207 169 161 
August 15 204 202 167 158 
September 15........ 197 191 167 157 
October 15.......... 199 196 175 160 
November 15........ 205 203 178 161 
December 15........ 207 206 178 162 
1946 January 15.......... 206 207 179 164 
February 15......... 207 213 180 166 
March 15.9005... . 209 215 185 171 
April Lier ih cca <% 212 220 185 171 
May NG. csc c on qman 211 215 198 188 
DUNG DOs cases sean 218 223 200 195 
Foly th. cis, 6908 244 240 Q15 244 


Fruit 


Truck | Livestock] Meat | Dairy | Poultry aa 
Crops Prodicts Animals | Products | and Eggs 
262 202 203 202 199 
223 201 209 200 183 
203 200 211 198 175 
259 201 215 194 176 
193 202 217 192 179 
269 - 203 216 191 189 
244 205 215 192 197 
240 206 212 195 207 
159 203 207 197 201 
181 202 202 199 204 
235 206 203 202 218 
223 207 204 204 222 
249 204 206 203 197 
275 202 214 202 168 
283 203 219 201 167 
282 205 225 199 166 
177 207 226 198 173 
185 213 230 207 178 
163 247 268 245 196 
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Chart 3: Prices Received by Farmers for Dairy 
Products 


Source: Department of Agriculture 
Index Numbers, August, 1909-July, 1914=100 
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PRODUCTION 
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New York increased 31% by the end of the second 
week of July, but by the end of the fourth week was 
only 12% above the June 30 price. Advances for 
other manufactured dairy products also occurred 
but were less than for butter. Evaporated milk rose 
14% during the first two weeks of July. 

Prices of fluid milk increased substantially, par- 
ticularly in eastern areas and in the Far West. In or- 
der for distributors to pay producers for the loss in 
government subsidies, retail fluid milk prices were 
raised in eastern cities by 2 cents to 3 cents per quart. 


More Butter for Civilians 


The Department of Agriculture estimated that dairy 
production payments in the second half of 1945 were 
equivalent to 18% of the price received for milk 
at wholesale and 30% of the price for butterfat. 

In spite of the change back to butter production 
from cream selling in some important butter-produc- 
ing states, creamery butter production continued its 
July seasonal decline. The Department of Agricul- 
ture withdraw from the butter market in July but 
the Armed Forces stated that 14 million pounds of 
butter under the purchase program were still needed 
in order to satisfy their requirements for the rest of 
this year and the first quarter of 1947. The July 
evaporated milk set-aside of 50% was canceled and 
the Cheddar cheese set-aside of 40% was suspended 
during August. The July set-aside of nonfat dry milk 
solids was reduced to 30% and is expected to continue 
through September. 

During the first six months of 1946, consumption of 
fluid milk and cream continued above previous levels, 
while the use of milk for manufacturing purposes, ex- 
cluding ice cream, was approximately 25% smaller 
than in the comparable period of 1945. 

Wholesale chicken prices increased about 20% 
after controls were lifted, but by the middle of July 


prices were back to June levels. Egg prices did not 
rise as much as usual in July, but it has not been 
necessary for the government to begin support buy- 
ing. The Department of Agriculture announced an 
increase in July in its purchase program for dried 
whole eggs to meet foreign commitments, which in 
itself acts as a support to prices. 


Fewer Chicks 


The commercial chick hatch in June was 70% 
below the large hatch of June, 1945, and July reduc- 
tion will probably be even greater, as the number of 
eggs placed in incubators on July 1 was 75% less 
than in 1945. The reductions are reported to be owing 
principally to the tight feed situation in many parts 
of the country. 

After the low point of September, 1945, the index 
of prices received by farmers for livestock and live- 
stock products reflected higher-level prices for meat 
animals and dairy products. Of the major items, only 
poultry and eggs declined to a lower level after their 
seasonal rise in the fall of 1945. Dairy products re- 
flected higher ceiling advances owing to lessened sub- 
sidy payments in November, 1945, and in February, 
1946. In June, 1946, ceilings were again raised to 
compensate for the increase in grain and feed prices 
during May. Ceilings on meats were raised from time 
to time, owing to wage increases in the meat-packing 
industry. T.M.M. 


Farm Machinery 


Under the new price control act, OPA has issued 
a mandatory order raising retail prices of all farm 
equipment and replacement parts an average of 6% 
above ceiling levels of June 30. This move was made 
to compensate for prior wholesale increases and to re- 
store margins. 

The wholesale price of agricultural implements and 
farm machinery had shown approximately a 9% in- 
crease from August, 1945, to June, 1946, according to 
the Department of Labor’s price index. The June 
index was approximately 14% higher than the aver- 
age for 1941. Ceiling adjustments were permitted 
in July, 1945, to individual manufacturers producing 
new models or resuming full-scale production of mod- 
els which had not been produced in volume during 
the war. From time to time further small increases 
were permitted. The May, 1946, index, however, 
increased 3% over the preceding month, owing to 
approved wage increases and higher material costs. 
The June increase was 5%. When price adjustments 
of May were granted to manufacturers and wholesale 
distributors, retail dealers were allowed only a 5% 
rise on complete items and none on repair parts. 
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Table 4: Wholesale Prices of Agricultural 
Implements and Farm Machinery 
Sources: Department of Labor 
Index Numbers, 1926=100 


Agricultural Farm 


Period Implements Machinery! 
92.5 93.7 
93.5 94.5 
96.9 98.0 
96.9 98.0 
97.3 98.4 
97.8 98.8 
97.5 98.7 
97.5 98.7 
97.5 98.7 
97.5 98.7 
97.5 98.7 
97.6 98.7 
97.7 98.7 
97.8 98.8 
97.9 98.9 
97.9 98.9 
98.1 99.1 
98.1 99,1 
98.1 99.1 
98.1 99.2 
98.5 99.6 
98.6 99.6 

101.7 102.7 
107.0 108.4 


1Farm machinery items are included in agricultural implements. 


According to the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, farm machinery production increased in May 
to $58.5 million, 20.3% over the preceding month, 
but showed a decrease of 3% from May to June. Pro- 
duction has been exceedingly low, owing to strikes 
and material shortages. The increase in output was 
owing largely to the settlement of the strike at Inter- 
national Harvester Company plants. Strikes con- 
tinued at the J. I. Case Company and the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company plants. CPA ex- 
pected July production to exceed the January peak 
of $61 million because of the recently established 
self-certification program providing priorities on steel 
for farm machinery. 

For the 1946 fiscal year, over-all production, in- 
cluding repair parts, showed a 3.7% drop below the 
1945 level, although some types of equipment regis- 
tered gains. Exports for the fiscal year 1946 dropped 
in value to $62.7 million, compared with $80.9 million 
for 1945. 

There is a critical need for new farm machinery. 
The Department of Agriculture estimates that one 
out of every four pieces of farm equipment is so old it 
should be discarded, and half of the machines in the 
nation are between twelve and twenty-five years old. 
The demand for repair parts is almost unlimited and 
sales are about three times normal. To offset the loss 
of work animals, 140,000 tractors are needed this 
year, and another 100,000 are needed to replace worn- 
out equipment. The department estimates only 160,- 
000 tractors will be available. Foreign countries also 


need equipment, particularly power equipment. 
UNRRA shipped 75,000 horses overseas last year and 
it is expected that 15,000 tractors will be available 
to UNRRA during the next six months. T.M.M. 


Shoes and Leather 


The confusion in the hide, leather and shoe trades 
which developed after OPA reinstituted hide ceilings 
of June 30 was intensified on August 6, when adminis- 
tration officials leveled charges of a withholding “con- 
spiracy” at hide producers and intimated that tan- 
ners were accumulating inventories. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was asked to investigate reports of 
hides being withheld from sale until OPA raised their 
ceilings or decontrolled them. CPA was ordered to 
check hide inventories of slaughterers and collectors, 
and hide and processed leather stocks at tanneries. 
While charges and denials flew back and forth, shoe 
manufacturers were without supplies and began to 
close down. Some shipments of hides were reported 
shortly thereafter, but it was not certain whether the 
volume would increase sufficiently to enable peak 
shoe production to be resumed. 


When Controls Went Off 


These developments originated after the fourteen- 
nation Combined Hides, Skins and Leather Commit- 
tee, on June 26, revoked hide and skin controls which 
had allocated these scarce raw materials to the prin- 
cipal consuming allied nations, and the stage for a 
sharp price increase was set. OPA ceiling for cattle 
hides had been 15.5 cents a pound, and, soon after 
OPA expired, cattle hide prices moved up to 27 cents. 
This was in response to world prices which were as 
high as 28.75 cents in South America. The rising Chi- 
cago livestock market accentuated this trend. The 
supply of hides was apparently increased by the 
slaughter situation in July, but the return of the 15.5- 
cent ceiling stopped the movement of hides. 

Tanneries, therefore, were unable to purchase hides 
in early August. Their shipments of leather had for- 
merly reflected the 27-cent price. This caused shoe 
manufacturers to boost prices more than 10% while 
OPA was idle, and the authorized increase since then 
did not reflect this added cost. Manufacturers’ ship- 
ments to retailers dwindled while approaching the 
shutdown stage as leather became unobtainable. 

OPA has thus far made no move to allow for any 
price changes. Both this agency and CPA are taking 
the position that a move to break hide controls or 
force up the price is causing the leather crisis. John 
R. Steelman stated that approximately 900,000 hides 
were sold while OPA controls were suspended, and 
that sales virtually ceased the day after resumption 
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Table 5: Shoe, Boot and Slipper Production 
Sources: Bureau of the Census; Tanners’ Council 
Thousands of Pairs 


DSR Mies sales colette SOReTI sho ches cr 390,746 

EDSON Boece setae ns tus 424,136 

A LR SENT REPS hee 404,151 

REY Scale Mat cis Pon alelsteh te. eabcadticacubi anions 498,382 

TOASTS, so Ganeh cRbE oot. ott, BRS. 0 oss 483,870 

Me er BRO tone coe eer oe Dee 465,397 

BDA! ae soli las oh « Hts Bale <p doth. 462,568 

2b a Ae ee. a ae Ie or eee oe 486,227 
1945 1946 
40,048 40,744 
39,180 43,694 
44,281 47,955 
41,880 49,087 


Decide t~mascce -: 


aRebuilt shoes excluded after 1943 amounting to 5,362 million pairs in 1944 
4,887 million pairs in 1945. 


pPreliminary eEstimated 


of controls although cattle slaughtering continued at 
record heights. 

Large slaughterers maintained that they were out 
of the cattle market until July and their processed 
hides would not be appearing until mid-August. Tan- 
neries denied inventory accumulations and said that 
they were unable to purchase hides at OPA ceilings. 
Shoe manufacturers reported they had practically 
nothing with which to produce. 

A further complication was introduced by the goat 
and kidskin situation. Leather from these materials 
normally accounts for about 25% of the uppers in 
men’s and women’s shoes. Almost all of these hides 
are imported, and when international allocations were 
removed, OPA lifted ceilings. This furnished an- 
other obstacle to leather and shoe production until 
OPA acted on August 9 after industry pleas. The 
agency raised tanners’ ceilings for these leathers by 
30%. One 10% increase had already been granted 
in June. Distributors, at the same time, were allowed 
to pass these and a general June tannery increase on 
to manufacturers in their entirety. An adjustment 
in shoe ceilings may follow. 


Tanners’ Prices Increased 


Advancing raw material costs caused tanners 
to increase prices 20% to 30% in July. They were 
the beneficiaries of a 6% rise on June 7, granted 
because of the low yield of leather from hides pro- 
cured from inexperienced slaughterers, lower imports 
and nonappearance of hides from black-market cat- 
tle, wage boosts, and increased cost of tanning mate- 
rials. Shoe prices moved up during July in response to 
the leather situation. 


Manufacturers benefited from a 4.5% across-the- 
board increase in January which was absorbed by 
the retailers. On May 31, OPA allowed an additional 
10%-15% rise for lower-priced shoes similar in style 
to those manufactured in March, 1942. Retailers were 
permitted to pass this increase on to consumers. An- 
other OPA rise in the neighborhood of 8% for lines 
not affected by the May 31 actions had been planned 
for July 8. 

When OPA returned, manufacturers were in the 
process of tacking the proposed July 8 boost to their 
higher-end output and beginning to add in the in~ 
creased cost of tanning and hides as well. Only the 
promised 8% increase was made official immediately 
after OPA resumed activity. 

The Civilian Production Administration recently 
made a major move in the shoe field when, on May 
7. it suspended a footwear conservation order which 
required manufacturers to maintain production quo- 
tas by established price lines. Mounting shoe pro- 
duction had made it superfluous. A total production 
of over 500 million pairs for the year is in sight if first- 
half rates are maintained. This would set a new 


record. L. A.M. 


Consumer Durable Goods 


Consumer durable goods rose 2% in price between 
June 30 and July 24. This rise was characterized as 
“practically negligible,” by CPA Administrator Small, 
since an aggregate price advance of this size would 
have been granted had OPA remained in operation 
during the period. A simultaneous CPA country-wide 
check revealed inventories “about average or below 
normal” in the household appliance and furniture 
lines. 

Production and shipments of furniture and virtu- 
ally all major household equipment have been in- 
creasing rapidly through 1946. It is reported that 
even if there is no further increase in furniture pro- 
duction for the balance of the year, maintenance of 
first-quarter dollar output levels would enable 1946 
production to exceed the previous peak year of 
1941. June output of vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, gas ranges, electric irons and table model 
radios was above prewar monthly levels. Production 
of mechanical refrigerators and sewing machines has 
been rising. The volume of radios of all types turned 
out, including automobile, jumped about 200,000 
units for each 1946 month through April, but dropped 
off slightly in May. Shipments of smaller appliances 
have been, in general, on the upswing. 

Furniture showings were held at Grand Rapids, 
Chicago, and New York last month, and reports in- 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ORDERS, SHIPMENTS AND INVENTORIES 


Source: 


Department of Commerce 


Index Numbers, 1939=100 


1946 


Percentage Change 


1945 


Item April, 1946 | May, 1045 
oO 
May April March February January December May May, 1946 | May, 1946 
Inventories. % oy...285 eee fon eee meee 170.6 169 .2r 169.3r 166.9 164.7 163.9 163.1 +0.8 +4.6 
Durable:goods4; 4:37 ssa Sarde ete eae oe 184.6 181. 6r 180. 6r 174.3 171.2 170.5 189.2 +1.7 2.4 
Transportation equipment........ ..... 609.3 593 .3r 615 .4r 587.2 578.5 594.0 779.9 +2.7 -21.9 
Automobiles and equipment ............. 230.8 221. Sr | 209.%r 200.1 190.8 186.9 223.0 +4.3 +3.5 
Iron and steel and products.............. 118.3 119.9r 122 .3r 120.2 118.0 119.6 117.5 -1.3 +0.7 
Nonferrous metals and products.......... 148.1 145.6r | 145.4r 139.0 135.2 136.3 145.5 +1.7 +1.8 
Machinery, including electrical.......... 245.6 240. 6r 235 .8r 226.2 222.6 218.3 Q47 4 +2.1 -0.7 
Nondurable goods? 022, eines oe aioe ce 158.4 158 .3r 159.4r 160.5 159.0 158.0 140.3 +0.1 +12.9 
Chemicals and allied products............ 166.1 166. 9r 166 .3r 166.6 164.8 165.1 152.8 -0.5 +8.7 
Food and kindred products.............. 153.8 157.7r 161.3r 166.6 169.7 lege 143.2 2.5 +7.4 
Paper and allied products...............- 158.1 161.17 163 .4r 160.6 156.6 155.0 133.6 -1.9 +18.3 
Petroleum refining. ...:, vec + «tire sete te 116.8 114.3 114.0 112.4 111.4 aie Bd 107.4 +2.2 +8.8 
Textile-mill products. .... fs Sistisettdrdeeoe 156.0 152.5r 147.5r 140.7 135.9 130.2 119.6 +2.3 +30.4 
Shipmetits:3,,.\ dau 4 issues. she neta cheats 206 206r 197 183 184 197 269 0 —23 
Durable goods: 34 hens tore nts eae tisk cence 209 204r 183r 153 169 199 361 +2 42 
Transportation equipment ............. 578 547r 504r 492 572 626 1,779 +6 -68 
Automobiles and equipment............. 188 135r 98r 81 88 94 287 +2 —52 
Tron and steel and products.............. 183 190 174r 92 140 191 272 —4 -33 
Nonferrous metals and products.......... 192 184r 167r 163 172 183 288 +4 -33 
Machinery, including electrical........... 233 222r 202r 198 199 263 438 +5 -47 
Nondurable g00ds.0% cc cans sitions ions 204 208r 206r 204 195 196 206 -2 -1 
Chemicals and allied products ........... 213 Q21r 221 213 203 189 Q17 4 2 
Food and kindred products.............. 206 Q14r 216r 225 218 218 208 -4 -1 
Paper and allied products................ 204 1997 196 185 182 167 182 +3 +12 
Petroleum and coal products............. 178 178r 167 154 161 178 196 +3 -9 
Textile-mill products.................00: 200 197r 195r 187 178 166 188 +2 +6 
New Onder ic.sc oisssia oe eisfe sits sup wialaree CO mine 205 200 193r 186 188 182 186 +3 ‘+10 
Durable goods). ..:cnv.cdeesaearae cee 218 214 203r 179 176 173 177 +2 +23 
Tron and steel and products.............. 232 228 221 163 165 174 191 +2 +21 
Machinery, including electrical........... 278 269r Q45 235 Q15 Q17 168 +8 +65 
Nondurable goods......J0. ai. eetale satin ok 198 192 188 189 196 188 192 +3 +38 
rRevised 


Latest figures available show that inventory controls in 
many lines were tightened in July. Meanwhile it was re- 
ported by CPA that inventory accumulations during the 
no-OPA interlude were small with one or two exceptions. 
Manufacturers’ inventories of finished goods at the end 
of May were at the highest dollar amount since mid-1942. 
The index of manufacturers’ total inventories was 170.6 
(1939=100) at the end of the month, less than 1% above 
the previous month but 4.6% greater than a year ago. The 
iron and steel products industry was the only one in the 
durable goods category that reported a decline on an index 
number basis. The decreases in inventories of the chemi- 
cal, food and paper industries offset the increases of the 
remaining industries in the nondurable group. 

The shift in production emphasis in the past year is re- 
flected in changes in the inventory position of various 
industries. While shipbuilding and aircraft companies in 


the “‘transportation except automobiles”? group report a 
marked decline, industries that produce civilian-type 
goods have added proportionally the most to stocks. 

The index of durable shipments for May is at its highest 
since the end of the war. It has continued to rise since 
the settlement of the steel strike which caused the index 
to fall to a low point in February. Significantly, only in 
the iron and steel group was a decline of any importance 
shown in May. The shortage of coal supplies was the cause 
of the decline. The gain in shipments of the durable in- 
dustries as reflected in the total index was cancelled out 
by the decrease in the nondurable. The drop was ac- 
counted for by the chemical and food groups. 

The net value of new orders received by manufacturers 
during May increased about 3% from April. Orders im- 
proved in both the durable and nondurable pics iE 

A. R. K. 


dicate that prices remained as before June 30, al- 
though there was much open billing reported. High- 
end merchandise was both in evidence and demanded. 

Upholstered furniture manufacturers received price 
relief in August to take into account changes in the 
cost ranges of upholstery fabrics. A 17% increase in 
the cost of cotton yarns has upset carpet manufac- 
turers’ pricing, but the extent of necessary changes is 
not yet clear. 

Rising lumber and textile prices induced OPA to 
grant furniture makers about a 20% price increase 
last December, the first major adjustment since the 
5% boost given in December, 1943. Metal furniture 


was allowed a 5% rise in February of this year. OPA 
estimated that average furniture prices increased 
about 25% from March, 1942, through September, 
1945, principally because of shifts to higher-price 
lines. 

Household electrical equipment producers were 
heavily engaged in war production, and consequently 
such merchandise was not repriced in the war period. 
As it has come back on the market, OPA has, on the 
whole, reestablished 1942 price levels. In March, OPA 
issued a chart comparing 1942 consumer prices of 
major electrical appliances with those prevailing in 
1946. It disclosed that, with certain minor exceptions, 
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prices of refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines and electric ranges were the same in both 
periods. Some price relief was granted to specific 
items in the first half of 1946, part of which was 
absorbed at the retail and wholesale levels. L.A.M. 


Machine Tools 


An extensive list of industrial machinery and equip- 
ment, sales of which total more than $2 billion a 
year, was decontrolled by OPA when the agency 
resumed activities. Included were machine tools, cer- 
tain electrical equipment, petroleum-drilling and 
~producing equipment, mining machinery, and auto- 
matic testing and maintenance equipment. 

This move was in line with the agency’s.action in 
April, when it relinquished controls over many types 
of machine tools, as well as over certain types of 
other industrial machinery, including electric generat- 
ing, telephone, textile, printing, construction, and 
transportation equipment. Later that month, OPA 
authorized a 20% increase for those machine-tool 
items not freed in the first order. 

Machine-tool prices were held stable throughout 
the war period and into April of this year, with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics machine-tool price index 
pegged at 118 during this entire time. (See Table 6.) 
Machine-tool builders were permitted to request indi- 
vidual adjustments from OPA, but a relatively small 
number were granted. 


Cautious Pricing 


The machine-tool industry proceeded cautiously 
in adjusting prices during the spring. The index of 
all machine-tool prices advanced eleven points from 
April to June, inclusive, despite decontrol and the 
20% increase allowance. Some machine tools did not 
increase in price at all, while others advanced as much 
as 35%. The trend, however, has clearly been to 
keep price rises to a minimum. 

June prices on individual items were from 18% to 
58% above 1939. Increases took place before Sep- 
tember, 1941, and after March, 1946. 

The value of new machine-tool orders decreased 
during May and June. May cancellations of orders 
were somewhat heavier than in any month of this 
year except January, while June cancellations were 
the smallest of the year. The value of shipments de- 
clined after January, recovered in April, dropped in 
May, and picked up again in June. Unfilled orders for 
the last three months of the half-year were above the 
January-March period. 

Authorized increases prior to June 30 on industrial 
equipment included a 12% allowance for printing ma- 


Table 6: Standard Machine-tool Prices 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
August, 1939=100 


Period Index 
Number 


101 
109 
116 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
119 
128 
130 


chinery, a 17.3% rise for cutting tools and machine- 
tool attachments, a 12% increase for portable pneu- 
matic power-driven tools, and the recovery of at least 
the current total costs for industrial equipment acces- 
sories. L.A.M. 


Railroad Purchases 


Railroad purchases of materials are affected by 
many changes made in prices by the revived OPA. 
Price restrictions on most railroad equipment, how- 
ever, were eliminated on April 8 of this year. Such 
price adjustments as were required after early April 
were generally taken care of by escalator clauses in 
existing contracts, and by negotiation. 

It is doubtful whether many orders were canceled 
because of price changes. In fact, orders continue to 
flow into manufacturers in good volume, especially 
for such equipment as would afford the roads better 
means to meet competition. For example, passenger- 
car orders rose from 34 in April to 176 in June. The 
hesitation evidenced in freight-car buying may con- 
tinue for a time but efforts are being made to stimu- 
late the placing of orders. Scrapping of equipment 
has been held to low levels in many cases. 

Locomotive orders for the first six months of 1946, 
as reported by the industry, show that domestic in- 
terest in diesels is high. Only 44 steam locomotives 
were ordered by domestic railroads, almost all by one 
“coal” road. About 75% of the 277 diesel locomo- 
tives ordered were large types. Orders for 149 other 
diesels are also reported, the purchasers not being 
identified. 

Costs and prices have gone up considerably since 
July, 1941. Side frames, for example, have gone up 
about 50%, while steel casting are up about 65%. 
Similar increases apply to other items, including draft 
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Table 7: Freight Cars Owned as Classified for 
Repairs 
Source: Association of American Railroads 
Thousands of Cars 


Awaiting or 


% Awaiting or 
Being Repaired | Being Repaired 


1940" May... stances ones): 9.9 
1945 May eee ae he ae 3.7 
SANE TPs. Shee es $3.7 
duly. oct ara ee ee 3.8 
Aagust. oo oic coe rs 4.0 
September. 4.2 
October: 2 e-22. 5 4.0 
November......... 3.9 
December......... 4.1 
1946 January........... 4.0 
February a 4.2 
Marcha. deat sess 4.3 
Aprils... cedenisnsss 4.3 
IMR eo sac ca Saieeeat 4.7 
PUNE os conse 1,749 4.5 


-/Indicates the high figure in the column. 


gear. These percentages are as of April 8, when gen- 
eral equipment price controls were abolished, and 
reflect changes in material and labor costs. 

More than one road expresses caution so far as fu- 
ture buying is concerned, with policy depending on 
rate increases which are pending and traffic volume. 
The Association of American Railroads anticipates 
heavier traffic than before the war for the next few 
years. The railroads are expected to continue to ac- 
count for more than 60% of traffic in terms of ton- 
miles. T. W. 


Metal Prices 


Some metal prices rose during the lapse of OPA; 
others remained stable. Lead, zinc and cadmium 
advanced slightly but rollbacks on July 26 canceled 
these gains. Prices of aluminum, tin, copper, mer- 
cury, Magnesium, pig iron,’ and most of the ferro- 
alloys including cobalt, chromium, molybdenum, 
tungsten, manganese, and nickel remained the same. 
Steel prices also held steady. 

In some instances price increases occurred in metals 
for which raised ceilings had been constantly de- 
manded in their respective industries prior to July 1 
and which had enjoyed subsidies because OPA ceilings 
were too low to permit profitable production. This 
was true of lead and zinc and probably also of cad- 
mium. Other metals such as antimony have only 
nominal prices. 

Lead is perhaps the most striking example of the 
metals that have suffered from low ceilings during the 
past year. Executives in this industry have repeated- 
ly denounced the OPA ceilings as prohibiting profit- 


1The price ceiling for pig iron was advanced $2 a ton by the OPA 
on July 29. 


able trade and have frequently urged release from all 
ceiling prices.1 Clinton H. Crane, president of the 
St. Joseph Lead Company, stated on April 30, that 
he knew of no ceiling price more out of line than that 
for lead, a condition which he claimed was generally 
recognized. It was little surprise, therefore, when 
this company raised its price on lead by 1.25 cents 
to 9.5 cents per pound (New York) on July 2. The 
OPA had allowed an increase from 6.50 cents, New 
York, to 8.25 on June 3. The Metals Reserve Com- 
pany also raised its price on lead to 9.5 cents. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Crane, this action merely offset the loss of 
subsidy and was necessary in order to assure con- 
tinued production in this country. The rise also was 
necessary to prevent lead produced here from being 
shipped abroad for sale. But with the rollback to 
8.25 cents, questions arose regarding freely available 
supplies for the domestic market. One metal official? 
has warned that the higher July price covered only 
the production of primary lead and that a rise must 
be anticipated for lead products, owing to higher 
labor costs. 


Following the example of lead, the price of zinc 
was raised on July 3 by 1.25 cents to 9.5 cents a 
pound (East St. Louis). Although the prices on zine 
oxide, and other zinc products were raised by certain 
companies, not all producers followed suit. 


Effect of Premium Price 


Despite the rise in prices for both lead and zine, 
over 150 lead and zinc mines in the Tri-State district® 
had to shut down, owing to the suspension of the 
premium price plan. More than five thousand men 
were employed in these ventures which produced at 
least 26% of our total zinc output and 8% of our 
total lead output. Reinstatement of the premium 
price system with the return of OPA resulted in the 
reopening of these mines. 


The price of electrolytic copper was raised early 
in June from 12 cents to 14.375 cents a pound de- 
livered, where it has remained. Since June 29, sales 
have been made at this price by the government. 
Private producers had not quoted a definite price up 
to the last few days of July. Antimony prices mean- 
while have also been nominal, pending the solution of 
OPA pricing problems. 

Price controls were removed from the following 
ferroalloys on June 12: chromium ores, ferrochro- 
mium and ferrosilicon, cobalt, molybdenum, tungsten, 
and vanadium. The release of the above items from 
OPA ceilings within a short time of the ending of 
OPA was probably instrumental in the maintenance 
of current prices since few advances were made at 
the time of this release. 

1See Business Record for February, 1946, p. 66. 

*J. M. Bowlby, President, Eagle-Picher Company. 

*Region adjoining the borders of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
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Chart 4: Average Prices of Nonferrous Metals 


Source: American Metal Market 
Cents per Pound 


PER 
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Of the other metals that have not increased in price 
since June 29, aluminum, magnesium, mercury and 
tin are outstanding. On August 30, 1945, the OPA 
suspended price controls on the first three.1_ The re- 
sult has been that these metals have for a long time 
been able to develop their own price levels and so 
were unaffected by the death of the OPA on June 29. 
In fact, the price of mercury, recently quoted at $99 
per 76-pound flask, has generally been far below the 
former OPA ceiling since 1943. Aluminum and mag- 
nesium have continued at prices that formerly were 
ceiling.” 

The price of tin, the sale of which has been con- 
trolled by the government since the outbreak of war, 
has been kept at 52 cents a pound. This price will 
probably continue for some time while domestic sup- 
plies of refined tin are obtained largely from the gov- 
ernernment-owned smelter at Texas City, Texas. 


Fats and Oils 


Greatest price increases since the end of June in 
fats and oils have been for lard, which rose from 
14.05 cents a pound at the end of June, to 27 cents 
a pound on July 25 and to more than 30 cents in Au- 
gust. Edible and inedible tallow prices are nominal, 
supplies having been withdrawn from the market 
pending price adjustments. 

Of the important vegetable oils, only linseed oil 
advanced in price since the end of June, climbing 
from 15.5 cents to 17.9 cents a pound as of July 17, 
but has since been rolled back to 16 cents a pound. 
Quoted prices for drying oils, of which linseed oil is 
the most important, mean little since supplies are 
very scarce, being unobtainable much of the time at 
any price. 

Gorpon K. Betu, Jr. 
Division of Business Economics 


10OPA ceiling of $193 per flask had already been removed in Feb- 
, 1944. 
2Aluminum pig 14¢, magnesium ingot 20.5¢ a pound. 


Office Machines 


Typewriters advanced approximately 11% in the 
first two weeks of July. This rise can be accepted as 
indicative of the general trend throughout the busi- 
ness machine industry. Some adding machine manu- 
facturers did not, however, raise their prices. 

Price ceilings on office machines were originally 
imposed by the OPA to limit prices to maximum fig- 
ures in effect in October, 1941. Price regulations were 
removed in April, 1946, from postage mailing ma- 
chines, check-writers, counting devices, and ticket 
punches. Effective May 8, manufacturers of the ma- 
jor business machines, including typewriters, were 
permitted to increase their selling prices 12%. 


Output at High Rate 


Shipments of office machines during May amounted 
to $27.8 million, the highest since V-J day. This fig- 
ure places the annual rate 33% above 1941, the 
record prewar year. The backlog of unfilled orders 
has increased every month since August and totaled 
$252 million on May 31. (See Table 8.) The accumula- 
tion of demand is estimated at two to three years of 
capacity output. The rising level of labor costs is 


Table 8: Shipments and Unfilled Orders of Office 
Machines! 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Thousands of Dollars 


Month Value of Value of Un- 

Shipments | pe Menth 
DOA GONUPUR Ur cern miecstets a5 sofia ia a oescce 14,660 125,165 
Septembariy scisotny de tek eile soos 15,515 140,371 
Wctobers sees. .. Mc sc Soe leak 19,344 153,867 
IN igrenmber eat ater ctcis fee e-cosha ee 20,360 168,443 
PIECE DEERME Tee ee ation. fas 22,087 175,142 
LOAG) SAVE EY ieee ekacets-ccntaerdpn caiscie as 21,190 187,010 
eR EUAR sae Gren o ctniiss sare Faaabare 20,312 188,824 
LATE ei eerie oe ae 25,239 209,082 
Riel ih wa ee 26,293 227,446 
ise Maen Le cette Vv 27,849 v 251,900 


1Based on manufacturers’ selling price, f.o.b. factory or works, exclusive of excise 
taxes and before cash discounts have been taken. 

2End of month. 

Indicates high figure in column. 

undoubtedly responsible for some of the heavy de- 
mand for labor-saving machines. Typewriters, cash 
registers, punched card tabulators, adding machines, 
duplicating devices, and calculators make up the 


major part of the largest backlog in history. 


Exports Not Yet Normal 


The European market for office machines is not 
likely to become significant for several years. Prior 
to 1940, approximately 20% of the domestic output 
of office machines was exported. Demand for Amer- 
ican business machines in South and Central America 
is expected to surpass prewar levels. E. V.H. 
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Paper and Pulp 


The first important price rise in the domestic paper 
and pulp industry occurred two weeks after the lapse 
of price controls on June 30, when Portland manu- 
facturers raised newsprint $6.80 a ton. This followed 
similar action taken by Canadian producers on their 
United States price. 

From 1941 to the spring of 1945 more than thirty 
special pricing regulations were imposed on paper and 
paper products manufacturers. Four months after 
the termination of the war, the OPA, on recommenda- 
tion of the newspaper industry advisory committee, 
raised the price of newsprint $6 a ton. This action 
was taken primarily to prevent further decreases in 
United States newsprint production in 1946. 


Wages Up 

The pulp and paper industry early this year sought 
higher price ceilings from the OPA. Woodcutters 
were asking for higher wages and pulp manufacturers 
claimed they could not afford to raise wages without 
a price increase. In February, an increase of $1.40 a 
cord of pulpwood was granted. By April, the OPA 
allowed a 10% raise to woodpulp producers to stimu- 
late production and imports. This increase brought 
the price of standard-grade woodpulp from $58 to 
$94 a ton and special grades to from $82 to $145 a 
ton. 


1Canadian action was caused by the return of Canadian exchange 
to par, after a wartime discount of 10% from the United States 
dollar. The latter change followed the OPA veto. 


Chart 5: Production of Paper and Paperboard 


Sources: American Paper and Pulp Association; National Paperboard 
Association 
Percentage of Rated Capacity 
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The paper industry operated at 104.6% of capacity 
during June. This was only 2% below the all-time 
record of 106.2% reaehed in November, 1941, and 
a high for this year. (See Chart 5.) Rising produc- 
tion ratios reflect the improvement in the labor situa- 
tion and increasing pulp inventories, the result of 
Swedish imports last year. 

Production of paper and paperboard in May was 
1% under the high levels of March and April. Paper 
alone increased 1% over April, 1946, and 14% over 
May, 1945. The largest increase in paper production 
occurred in building papers, which were 8% above 
April, and 18% over May, 1945. (See Table 9.) The 
Civilian Production Administration has announced 
that controls over the paper industry will not be 


TABLE 9: PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION BY MAJOR TYPES 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Thousands of Short Tons 


Period 


April | March | February! January 


Total: All grades............05 


Total paper................... 
Wewapritts. ce. ccctaen ten oe 
Groundwood....../......... 


Total paperboard.............. 
Container board............. 
Foldin; 9c prep bad <3 
Setup boxboard............. 
Cardboa POW ehic sae suas eat 
Building board.............. 
Miscellaneous board......... 


March |February| January 


1,332 | 1,449 


Includes shipping sack pa| 
alncludes government posta cal ood stock, 
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Chart 6: Employment and Payrolls in the Paper 
and Pulp Industry 


Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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reimposed because of the favorable production trend 
so far this year. 

The supply of raw materials is steadily improving 
and trade sources predict that paper and paperboard 
production will continue to follow the upward trend. 
Domestic pulpwood receipts during the first five 
months of 1946 were 400 thousand cords more than 
in the same period last year, an increase of 7%. At 
the same time, imports of pulpwood increased 30%. 
Imports from Sweden, Finland and Norway are ex- 
pected to arrive in larger volume as Swedish ports are 
opened and shipments from other Scandinavian 
countries begin to return to normal. 


Newsprint Consumption Rising 


Estimated consumption of newsprint for the first 
half of 1946 amounted to more than 2 million tons, 
an increase of 28% over the first half of 1945. Ap- 
parently newsprint consumption is returning to the 
“normal” rate, since the amount for the first six 
months of this year is only 2% above the like period 
of 1941. In conjunction with higher production, the 
OPA at the end of June removed the regulation lim- 
iting newsprint inventories to a 30- or 50-day supply. 


Employment at Peak 


Employment in the paper and pulp industry at- 
tained a new peak in May when the index! rose 24% 


1Index compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
1923 = 100. 


over last May. Payrolls, too, hit a new high, advanc- 
ing 25% since May, 1945. (See Chart 6.) Average 
hourly earnings amounted to $1.033 in May, 13% 
above the same month of 1945. E.V.H. 


Textiles 


Cotton 


Average cotton textile price increases of 13% for 
fine goods and 17% for others were granted by OPA 
in August. The major problem in cotton textile pric- 
ing—allowing for the fluctuations of uncontrolled raw 
cotton prices—was at least temporarily solved by 
using the average price of the nearest futures option 
between the 23rd of one month and the 22nd of the 
next. For the June-July period, this average was 
32.78 cents a pound, a figure which will govern cot- 
ton fabric pricing for the next period. The previous 
OPA ceiling was set for a raw cotton allowance of 
25.75 cents while end-of-June prices were at the 31- 
cent level. 

On August 8, after the Department of Agriculture’s 
forecast of a small 1946 crop, which would mean an 
extremely low carry-over at the season’s end with 
desirable grades short, the market went from a 34.5- 
to a 36-cent level. Textile sales on that day were 
already reported as slowing up, since the 32.78-cent 
raw cotton allowance might now prove inadequate. 

The rising trend of cotton quotations since 1940 
was accentuated while OPA lay dormant. At one 
time in the interval, the 35-cent level was reached, 
but reaction to the agency’s return dropped quota- 
tions to the 32-cent mark. The Texas Commissioner 
of Agriculture, J. E. McDonald, predicted at that 
time that 50-cent cotton, a never-realized post-World 
War I dream of cotton farmers, might be in the offing. 

Speculative trading in a rising market, aided by 
removal of OPA high-margin requirements, played a 
major role in the July increase. A second factor was 
the indication of a small crop for the second succes- 
sive year, while expectations are that cotton con- 
sumption will continue to recover from the lower 
level of the last half of 1945, although even then 
consumption was well above prewar rates. Increasing 
raw cotton exports over the past season have also had 
an influence, and the approval of the British loan 
makes the export outlook even stronger. 

Manufacturers boosted prices 10% to 20% to re- 
flect rising raw cotton costs during July. This expec- 
tancy of a substantially higher official price level is 
now vindicated. The basis for the new pricing was 
created by the revised Bankhead-Brown amendment, 
which provides for pricing cotton textiles at the sum 
of raw cotton costs, conversion costs, and a 1939-1941 
profit. OPA has, at various times, granted cotton tex- 
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tile price increases since the end of the war. Late in 
August, 1945, for example, price rises to accommo- 
date wage increases were authorized. Adjustments 
and incentives for certain items such as sheetings. 
denims, and clothing components were afterwards 
effected, among other changes. 


Table 10: Price Increases, Cotton Textiles 
June 30-July 22 


Source: Journal of Commerce (New York) 


Fabric Classes Uda arig 
Ceilings 
ik Be ee ee 2 Ee Se Se 
Narrow carded gray cloths...........--...+++ees0+- 1814-20 
Tindstrial seis i5554F sauhte oe kis ite le ye tae eee eee 10-20 
Wide carded goods. ce... -5.miuiencten deine). onty et 10-12 
Finished ‘foods, adec tece te tence le stot ache ce ein 9-25 


Two major actions were taken earlier this year. In 
March, allowance for the rising price of raw cotton 
was set at 25.75 cents, as general 5% to 10% increases 
were put into effect, and a 5% incentive was estab- 
lished for the production of staples for low-end cloth- 
ing and industrial uses. In April, a 5% price increase 
was granted to yarn spinners. 


Wool 


Most woolen mills have made selling commitments 
through September, and in some cases longer. The 
uncertain OPA situation had little influence, if any, 
on the wool fabrics trade. 

The Maximum Average Price plan, which caused 
mills to produce a higher proportion of lighter-weight 
and women’s wear fabrics, was eliminated by the new 
OPA act, and more standard constructions should be 
available for the spring line as a result. This, plus 
the application of the Bankhead-Brown amendment 
to wool, may bring some increases in the fall. 

The mill vacations which started at the beginning 
of July allowed woolen manufacturers to sit tight 
while preliminary uncertainty over the price situa- 
tion was general elsewhere. 


Steadying Factors 


There are elements of stability in the wool picture 
which may militate against sharp increases in the 
future if general developments do not add pressure. 
One is that wool fabric production is catching up with 
demand. Another is that stockpiles of domestic wools 
are large. A third is that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has been offering its large share of domestic 
raw wool stock piles at reduced prices in order to 
compete with the heretofore favorable price of for- 
eign wools which have taken over the largest share 
of the American market. 

A fourth factor is that United Kingdom Wool 
Disposals, holding large stocks of wool owned by 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, will not be marketed until the London and 
Dominion wool auctions open in September. It is 


planned to unload the accumulations and succeeding 
annual clips over a dozen or more years so as not to 
unduly burden the market. 


Rayon 


The prices of rayon fibers and yarns have remained 
virtually unchanged since 1942, while production con- 
tinued to mount. With this long-term price stability 
for their raw materials in mind, weavers of rayon 
goods have been contracting at end-of-June prices, 
generally on a short-term basis. 

Rayon weavers were offered a 10%-per-yard in- 
centive above their third-quarter 1945 production for 
production of men’s clothing lining fabrics in the first 
quarter of this year. The lining shortage was imped- 
ing suit production. This joint OPA-CPA program 
resulted in an estimated 21 million yards of suitable 
fabrics produced in the first quarter of this year and 
27 million for the second. 

OPA has now granted this 10% incentive for all of 
the men’s wear lining type fabric produced in the 
third and fourth quarters in return for an industry 
agreement to increase production goals. 

Since raw material costs have not gone up and 
production is high, the OPA has thus far refused to 
grant any price increases to rayon weavers under the 
Barkley amendment. Although OPA points to a fa- 
vorable earnings picture, weavers maintain they need 
adjustments on lower-end fabrics because of conver- 
sion costs, principally labor. As a result, weavers are 
talking of moving into the finishing field to a greater 
extent, thereby increasing vertical integration in the 
industry. Such moves would cut into the converter’s 
share of business and might therefore affect the avail- 
ability of goods and individual styles to the apparel 
trades, particularly the smaller plants. 


(Continued on page 317) 


Business Inventories 


Source: Department of Commerce 
Billions of Dollars 


EQUAL VERTICAL DISTANCES REPRESENT 
EQUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Selected Business Indicators 


(Annual statistics appear in ““The Economic Almanac 1945-46,” page 156) 


1946 1945 Percentage Change 
Item Unit lst 6 Months, 
June May April March June 5, to 
Industrial Production 
Motal (ERB)(S) cok oo sini esek 2 1935-39 =100 || p 170 |r 159 165 168 220 | +6.9 7 -29.4 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39=100 || p 175 |r 167 176 173 233 +4.8 9 -31.7 
Durable goods (FRB) (S).......|| 1935-89 =100 p 192 |r 175 191 |r 183 308 +9.7 AS 47.8 
SN eee 24 fe ge, PR ee 000 net tons 5,660 4,072 5,860 6,507 6,841 +39.0 3 -86.6 
WG ILON 5. cz so thale sis oleic’ ys 000 net tons 8,682 |r 2,444 3,614 4,424 4,605 +50.7 .0 -51.0 
Peak eee oe ities cits! sepeinin net tons 23,870 20,551 18,989 20,1389 74,377 +16.2 .9 -54.9 
ers fatal Fra eed sis.e' net tons 18,584 19,530 23,766 25,336 38,626 4.8 .9 ~-34.5 
Zinc a” aah ae eer net tons 58,812 | 62,416 | 60,903] 71,612 | 66,607 5.8 1 a 
Glass containers.............. 000 gross 8,874 9,432 |r 9,555 9,872 9,038 -5.9 8 +10.7 
AIDEN fi 2s sisid a a oots'sle araceyed million bd. ft. n.d. 2,668 2,538 2,279 2,706a +5.16 A -7.6d 
Machine tools!............... 000 dollars p 28,580 26,580 28,108 27,326 41,040 47.5 4 -28.4 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-39 =100 || p 241 |r 230 225 206 393 +4.8 eal 48.0 
Transportation equip. (FRB). .|| 1935-89=100 || p 236 |r 239 249 |r 210 572 -1.3 7 65.4 
Automobiles................. units 142,313 152,948 150,206 OO04G ET cet Fs 3 =i (ah gO Sree (Oe ee 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S).. 1935-39=100 || p 161 |r 160 163 |r 165 173 +0.6 -6.8 
ROttonr. Shauts . BENE in ards bales 792,661 871,559 813,732 803,937 785,945 -9.1 -0.7 
Vy CS) Ee Zeer ee em million pounds} n.a.|p 655.1 73.0 60.8 62.04 —24.5b +3.6d 
IRAVOR (VAIN occas cece - 2 ees million pounds 51.8|r 56.9 56.6 58.3 50.6 -9.0 +10.3 
Food eg mfd. (FRB) (S).::.|] 1935-89=100 |p 137/r 148 152 155 151 3.5 4.1 
Chemicals (FRB) (S) ies ++-|| 1935-39 =100 239 | r 233 235 |r- 232 318 +2.6 —26.4 
Newsprint, North American. ..|} short tons 424,316 457,673 434,421 430,608 355,120 -7.3 +23.8 
OSDIR orden Pe mnie ke des wo a aias % of capacity 104.6 100.7 102.7 104.4 91.2 +3.9 +13.1 
PBPETNOARG Aes. «(cm vlovezn'nl ¢ wtele fof capacity 97 94 99 100 96 +3.2 +0.9 
Boots and shoes*.............. thous. of pairs le 46,500 | p 49,300 |r 49,087 |r 47,955 43,985 5.7 +10.1 
Cigarettes (small)*............ millions 26,360 29,972 25,452 26,401 24,311 -12.1 +33.0 
Mining (FRB) (S)..............- 1935-89=100 |p 141 ]r 115 104 |r 138 144 || 422.6 1.7 
Bituminous coal.............. 000 net tons | p 50,700 20,420 3,210 56,800 50,987 +148.3 -20.9 
PRBLUUACIUO® So. cre hia fioie sloiarere-oiere 000 net tons||p 3,636 |7r 5,469 5,094 5,492 5,667 -33.5 +9.8 
Crude petroleum!............. 000 barrels e 4,925 1e 4,740 4,673 4,414 4,854 +3.9 2.5 - 
Electric POWETS |. oe wesie nie ds ceeicice million kwh 4,037 3,907 3,994 3,988 4,336 +3.3 -9.7 
ROVALETIGRIONS. « 5\0,05 015 ¢.0's 0-¢ och: e\eys efo,s 000 dollars 807,914 952,418 734,911 697,593 927,298 -15.2 +165 .6 
Heavy engineering—Public’........ 000 dollars 51,570 46,529 46,908 34,171 $1,225 +10.8 +56.0 
Heavy engineering—Private’....... 000 dollars 87,297 65,520 87,140 61,824 16,429 +33.2 +553 .3 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings, Coralie, Meese 3! thousand cars 849.7 648.0 652.7 798.6 878.8 +31.1 -10.4 
Car ings, miscellaneous®......... thousand cars 368.2 325.4 372.9 359.8 395.2 +13.2 -12.8 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 =100 n.d. 227.7 |r 295.6 |r 235.1 175 .2a +0.96 +25.4d 
Department store sales (S)......... 1935-39 = 100 275 r 256 250 263 202 +7.4 +27.1 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39 = 100 n.a. 184.1 181.8 193.5 161.64 +1.35) +11.5d 
Rural retail trade (S).............. 1929-31 =100 n.d. 254.7 308.7 $45.5 179.7a -17.5b +29.2d 
Grocery chain store sales (S)®....... 1935-39 = 100 n.a. 217.3 |r 213.2 )r 217.4 170.34 +1.9b +27.9d 
Magazine advertising linage........ | thous. of lines 8,757 4,271 4,775 4,910 3,315 -12.0 +16.5 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)...........- 1926 =100 p 112.9|p 111.0 110.2 108.9 106.1 41.7 +3.9 
TOR ECTIAIS <,o5-. «civ .0plls «<1 5,010.94 1926 =100 p 126.3) p 123.6 122.2 120.5 118.2 +2.2 +4.4 
Semi-manufactured articles....... 1926=100 p 105.7|p 101.9 101.1 100.4 95.4 +3.7 +6.2 
Manufactured products.......... 1926=100 p 107.3|p 106.1 105.5 104.5 101.8 +1.1 +3.3 
Farm products...............00. 1926 =100 p 140.1} p 1387.5 135.4 133.4 130.4 +1.9 +4.9 
ERIS deste. gens cs fefautretals eiesemteic cs 1926 =100 p 112.9] p> 111.5 110.8 109.4 107.5 +1.3 +4.0 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)*®........ 1929=100 103.0 98.1 98.1 97.1 96.2 +5.0 +1.6 
Sensitive farm (NICB)®............ 1929=100 145.6 138.7 136.9 135.7 127.8 +5.0 +8.4 
(OST TEESRSSpes  a et Reiye 1935-39 = 100 | n.a. 145.6 |r 144.8 ]r 148.7 141 .0a +0.66 +2.9d 
Securities 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|| 1985-39 = 100 153.2 154.3 151.7 141.8 120.7 0.7 +29.5 
HGIISERIBIGS. scout os occ snes os be 1935-39 = 100 156.9 158.8 155.9 144.5 121.8 -1.2 +30.2 
aTITOMIE ES... ALE Os 1935-39 = 100 161.8 157.2 156.8 153.6 144.0 | +2.9 +22.7 
Utilities. . 1935-39 = 100 1380.4 129.3 127.5 122.8 105.9 | +0.9 +28.0 
Total no. shares traded N. Y. Stock Ex. thousands 31,969 |r 45,555 43,947 35,774 50,398 |} -29.8 +7.8 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent | 2.71 2.71 2.67 2.66 2.8 0 -7.5 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City*] million dollars | 43,219 42,433 42,122 43,449 47,716 | +1.9 +9.6 
New capil corporate issues........ 000 dollars 307,350 199,771 289,600 128,215 1,352 | +53.9 +173.9 
Refunding issues.................. 000 dollars 385,565 671,104 387,663 $07,415 79,085 42.5 5 +22.5 
Comm.., industrial and agric. loans*. .|} million dollars | 7,506 7,468 7,511 7,475 5,876 +0.5 : +22.0 
National income payments. . million dollars } n.a. |p 12,7387 |r 12,960 13,199 12,835a} -1.7b , -2.%d 
Money in circulation, end of month.| million dollars | 28,240 |r 28,120 27,885 27,879 26,746 U +0.4 +5.6 +7.4 
SAdjusted for season variation *Shi aaare 2Consum emi tte consumption measured by tax-paid miicswale %Excludes reconstructed government shoes included 
in data prior to 1944 ‘Average eae ly rage weekly 4 Week ing News-Record—average = 8Grocery and combination chain store sales 140 centers 
oMay, 1945 aberentane change, i tare , 1946, to to pag, 1m) ees pe ol May, 1945, to May, 1946 ercentage change, first 5 months, 1945, to first 5 months, 19466 
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Chronicle of Business 


June, 1946 

28 National Housing Agency issues regulation authorizing 
$40 a ton incentive payments for gypsum liner pro- 
duced in excess of established monthly quotas. 
Bowles resigns as Stabilization Director. 


29 President Truman vetoes OPA bill. 


30 Price control lapses. 


July 
1 Uncontrolled prices remain generally stable, except 
for a sharp upswing in farm commodities. 


2 Basic food prices drop below black market level as 
supplies expand. CPA orders set-aside of 25% of 
domestic lead output for rated orders, effective 
August 1. 


5 Canadian Government puts its dollar at par with 
United States dollar to ease “inflationary pressures.” 


8 Third-quarter tin quotas of most industrial consumers 
raised 10% over second quarter. 


9 New CPA controls put on distribution of iron castings 
in August and September to boost production of 
farm machinery, building materials and railroad 
brake shoes. 


11 National City Bank of New York reveals it will raise 
interest rates on loans to securities dealers and brok- 
ers secured by the United States Government bonds 
and other security collateral. ODT Director John- 
son says freight car shortage in September and Oc- 
tober will be more critical than in wartime. Cana- 
dian producers raise New York newsprint prices $6.80 
a ton as a result of revaluation of Canadian dollar. 


12 Buying rates on bankers’ acceptances for 90-day and 
120-day maturities were raised by New York Federal 
Reserve Bank and Discount Corporation. Argentina 
agrees to review earlier decision on foreign insurance 
companies which required United States firms to re- 
insure imports and exports with Argentine firms. 


15 President signs $3750 million loan to Britain. 


16 Small says nonhousing construction curbs will continue 
for at least two more months. CPA ends use of 
urgency certificates, used to purchase surplus equip- 
ment from War Assets Administration. 


17 Coal supervisors affiliated with UMW get United 
States contract covering Jones & Laughlin captive 
bituminous mines. CPA order curbs inventories of 
raw materials and finished products “to assurea. . . 
flow of . . . scarce household appliances” to consum- 
ers. 


18 CIO Executive Board asks President Truman to 
summon labor-management conference to consider 
immediate wage increases. 
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19 House and Senate approve measure setting price of 
90.5 cents an ounce for silver mined domestically after 
July 1 and sold within a year after it is mined; 
price applies to silver producers’ sales to the Treas- 
ury and Treasury sales of excess silver to industry. 


21 Industry survey reveals increasing labor shortages in 
many areas. 


22 New York dealers announce %% increase in interest 
rates on commercial paper. Record corn and wheat 
crops indicated by Agriculture Department. Justice 
Department drops charges against Ethyl Corpora- 
tion and 140 other oil companies in “mother hub- 
bard” antitrust suit, leaving 228 defendants. 


23 President Truman signs strategic materials stockpil- 
ing bill, which gives Army-Navy Munitions Board 
almost absolute authority to determine list of ma- 
terials, now including some fifty items. CPA spot 
check of finished product inventories reveals little 
hoarding since OPA lapse, except textile gray goods 
and Pacific coast softwood lumber. 


24 CPA announces superpriorities on building supplies to 
speed temporary veterans’ housing. - : 


25 President Truman signs price control bill, establishing 
three-man decontrol board to determine whether cer- 
tain products suspended from control until August 
21 should be replaced under ceilings; board will also 
rule on petitions for decontrol. Crude oil price raised 
by two operators. OPA restores rent ceilings. Mari- 
time Commission establishes provisions on sales of 
war-built ships to American citizens under new Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act. United States Government 
withdraws from 1944 International Air Transport 
Agreement. 


26 OPA announces general price rollback to June 30. Price 
rises granted for some building materials, grain ma- 
chinery and other items. Products decontrolled in- 
clude some machinery, minor building supplies and 
several nonferrous metals. Refined petrolewm prod- 
ucts prices advance in some regions, as crude oil price 
increases spread. 


27 OPA lifts ceilings on products which contain 20% or 
more of decontrolled commodities. Ceilings raised on 
pig iron, fertilizer components and certain types of 
machinery. Truman names decontrol board. 


29 OPA permits 11% price rise for men’s shirts, shorts 
and pajamas. Bureau of Agricultural Economies re- 
ports prices received by farmers at new high on July 
15. Government announces unauthorized wage ad- 
vances will not be allowed as basis for price relief. 


30 Small reports June industrial production at postwar 
high, with manpower shortages hampering further rise. 

31 Retail prices for farm equipment and parts raised 6% 
over June 30 level to increase dealer margins. 
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(Continued from page 314) 


“Hold the line” has been the general counsel of 
manufacturers’ associations of major clothing items, 
and it appears that the advice was followed through 
July. There was no evidence of a price movement in 
apparels while OPA was inactive. 

Apparel marketing follows an advance-of-season 
pattern, and therefore fall wear goods which are being 
shipped today were for the most part contracted for, 
while earlier OPA regulations were still effective. By 
the same token, fabric components of merchandise 
now leaving the sewing rooms were purchased before 
ceilings were temporarily removed, and consequently 
new raw material pricing problems have not affected 
goods which are now moving. Furthermore, July was 
vacation time for many apparel manufacturers. 

Labor costs and raw material prices are the prime 
concerns of “soft lines” manufacturers. Increases in 
cost of living items which would induce the strong 
apparel unions to ask for wage increases would have 
a marked effect on apparel prices. 

Producers of cotton dresses, men’s shirts and men’s 
suits were faced in July by a rising fabrics market, 
spurred on by rapid advances in raw cotton prices. 


Goods moved slowly as cotton textile mills waited 
for new OPA regulations. Revised cotton textile ceil- 
ings are expected to boost cotton clothing items by 
6% to 8%. Shirt manufacturers are now in the proc- 
ess of reflecting last December’s wage increases in 
their prices, on which OPA allowed an increase of 
11% at retail at the end of July, which amounts to 
about 3% to 5% at wholesale levels. OPA has also 
raised men’s heavy outdoor clothing such as macki- 
naws, leather coats, wool shirts and lined cotton 
sports jackets by 8%. 

Manufacturers depending primarily on wool and 
rayon, or who do not use cotton components to any 
great extent, are in a more favorable position, since 
these fabrics have not shown increases. It is expected 
that the spring line of woolens, as the mills return to’ 
more standard constructions, will be somewhat higher 
in price. Although rayon prices have remained 


stable, producers of higher-priced dresses, particularly 


formals, reported offerings in July at increased prices. 
The end of MAP is generally regarded in textile 
and apparel trades as favoring production. L.A.M. 


1An additional compensation of 10% was simultaneously granted 
on low-priced shirts. 


“Full Employment” at Hand 


B* THE FIRST of August government economists 
had begun to speak not of unemployment but of 
labor shortages. By mid-July civilian employment, 
according to the Census Bureau, had topped the 57 
million mark, often set by economic policy makes us 
the “full employment” goal, by more than 1 million. 
With the Armed Services accounting for 2.6 million, 
the nation’s total employed reached an all-time peak 
of over 60.7 million. 

From mid-May to mid-June, civilian employment 
increased approximately one million, according to pre- 
liminary estimates, and surpassed the level prevailing 
at V-J day by almost 1.5 million. 

The gain in civilian employment in June was offset 
in part by a further reduction in the military of more 
than 400,000, which brought the net strength of the 
Armed Forces to 3 million, fully 9 million less than in 
August, 1945. Total employment this June gained 
about 600,000 persons, but was about 8 million under 
the V-J day level. 

With industrial relations less disturbed than in 
previous months, civilian nonagricultural employment 
continued upward between May and June, to reach 
a level of about 350,000 above the previous month. 

Gains in employment were registered in almost all 
industry divisions, the most sizable ones in construc- 
tion, manufacturing and mining. Construction em- 


ployment was approximately 1 million greater than 
it was on V-J day gaining 225,000 in June. 

Manufacturing added more than 100,000 persons 
in June. Lumber, and the stone, clay and glass indus- 
tries, all vitally concerned with the building program, 
increased their employment by more than 35,000. 
Lumber alone accounted for 28,000 of the rise, and 
reached a high of over 600,000. The combined indus- 
try has added about 150,000 workers since V-J day. 

Substantial seasonal gains were registered in the 
textile and food groups. A rise of 14,000 in the ap- 
parel group was contraseasonal. 

Trade establishments decreased employment slight- 
ly over the month, and a reduction of more than 
50,000 occurred in government employment. 

A total of 11,504,000 persons were employed on 
farms this June, including 2,582,000 hired workers 
and 8,922,000 family workers. This represents an 
increase of 4% for the year and 6% for the month. 
Owing to extremely good weather, farm work was 
proceeding slightly ahead of schedule. Adequate sup- 
plies of farm workers were reported in most areas. 
The highest wage rates on record for hired farm 
workers were reported for June. Wage rates were 
331% of the 1935-39 average for this date. 


Rosatyn Doris SIEGEL 
Statistical Division 
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Survey of Business Practices 


Trends in Advertising 


ECENT cutbacks in advertising expenditures are 
expected to give way to increases when more 
goods become available and keener competition re- 
turns. Despite cutbacks, approximately half the com- 
panies cooperating in this month’s survey of business 
practices report advertising budgets above those for 
the immediate prewar period. Part of this increase 
represents a higher cost of advertising. 


POLICY IN A SELLERS’ MARKET 


The effect of material and product shortages on 
advertising outlays has not been uniform, reflecting in 
part a difference of opinion among executives regard- 
ing the policy which should be followed in the current 
situation. Many executives believe that future sales 
of products would be adversely affected if advertising 
budgets are severely curtailed today. This view is 
particularly prominent among producers of capital 
goods. On the other hand, some capital goods as well 
as consumer goods producers feel that, as long as de- 
liveries can be made only in the future, buyers will 
be irritated if they see a constant stream of advertis- 
ing for products which are not available. Thus, some 
concerns have completely eliminated advertising, 
while others whose delivery situation is little or no 
better are maintaining budgets at “normal” levels. 

An extreme situation is illustrated by the following 
statement of a durable goods producer: “We have 
eliminated all our advertising because we have noth- 
ing to sell.” Another manufacturer of metal product: 
states: “All advertising for the remainder of 1946 
was canceled as of June 1. We do expect, however, 
upon resuming manufacture of our goods to spend 
more money for advertising annually than we spent 
in the prewar years.” Other instances of curtailment 
are reported by chemical, paper, food and textile com- 
panies, as well as by certain other durable goods pro- 
ducers. A textile manufacturer, for example, reports 
discontinuance of consumer advertising of fabrics for 
the second half of 1946. On the other hand, “our 
trade advertising of fabrics and yarns is at a higher 
level than in the prewar period.” In the case of a 
meat-packing concern, “the biggest part of the cur- 
tailment has been in radio, with some cutback in 
magazine space.” Frequently, however, the cutbacks 
have affected all media. 

The opinion that it is good business to maintain 
advertising outlays during the current period of short- 
ages is illustrated by this statement of a food manu- 
facturer: “We have not reduced our advertising ex- 


penditures even though during the war and at the 
present time we find ourselves unable to satisfy the 
demand. We have believed in continuing on a steady 
schedule of advertising in national magazines so that 
the consumer will not forget our product even 
though it may not always be available in retail 
stores. This condition has affected our advertising 
appeal in that we have employed a campaign to sell 
consumers on the quality of the product and acquaint 
them with many more new ways to serve it.” 

A similar viewpoint is expressed by a manufacturer 
of industrial machinery: “We do not propose to re- 
lax our long-range efforts because for the moment 
we happen to be enjoying a sellers’ market—a thing 
that we realize will not go on forever. All our prod- 
ucts can be classified as durable goods and, therefore, 
much selling effort must precede the actual con- 
summation of a sale. To drastically cut back our 
advertising today would probably have little bearing 
on today’s business, but certainly would have an 
unfavorable bearing on tomorrow’s business.” Partly 
for this same reason, a paper manufacturer is main- 
taining his level of advertising and is not considering 
cutbacks. As observed by the head of this firm: 
“We are a year nearer the date of complete com- 
petitive selling than we were on V-J day. There is 
certainly as much, if not more, justification for adver- 
tising now to keep products before consumers and 
prospects. Stimulation of demand or attempting to 
maintain demand in those cases where supply is still 
short and will continue short for a long time to come 
is still, in our opinion, good basic policy—particularly 
in the case of those commodities where failure to 
supply today’s demand does not build up a future 
backlog. For instance, goods delivered today from 
a grocery store unpackaged will not be brought back 
next month for the packaging which might then be 
available. In cases of this kind, efforts to sustain 
demand for the future as well as the present would 
seem to me entirely justifiable.” 


BUDGETS, TODAY AND PREWAR 


About half the cooperating companies are spending 
more for advertising today than in the immediate 
prewar period—principally because of new products, 
corporate growth and increased costs of advertising. 
On the other hand, approximately one third of the 
companies report little or no change in their advertis- 
ing budgets, and the remaining are spending less than 
in prewar years. No definite trends are apparent 
among the various industries reporting, although the 
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majority of food companies indicate a reduced budget. 
These comparisons are made on the basis of total 
expenditures and the picture might be altered if ad- 
vertising expenditures were related to sales. Different 
results might also have been obtained if comparisons 
had been made on the basis of the number of lines or 
pages of advertising or of radio time rather than on a 
total dollar outlay. The paper shortage which devel- 
oped during the war also affected the volume of ad- 
vertising. 

Reported changes in the advertising budgets of in- 
dividual cooperators are given in the excerpts to re- 
plies shown on pages 326 to 329. A few illustrations 
are given below: 


“Dollarwise, our advertising program for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1946, is the highest in our 
history. Percentagewise, it compares favorably both 
with our war years and our prewar years. This com- 
pany does not pump its appropriation up and down 
with the economic cycle.”’ (Steel producer) 

* * & 


“We are investing 100% more in advertising than 
we did on the average in the preceding ten years before 
the war. This is owing, in part, however, to a sub- 
stantial growth of our company during that period.” 
(Metal products manufacturer) 

* * * 


“Our present level of advertising expenditures in 
terms of percentage to sales or gross income is slightly 
less than for prewar years, though larger in actual 
amount. The future trend, we expect, will be upped 
in dollars and percentagewise because of additions 
to our media, notably national advertising.”’ 
(Distributor) 

* * * 

“Our current appropriation for advertising is about 
equivalent to the maximum appropriated in prewar 
years. Expressed in terms of percentage of business 
volume it is very much less than during the prewar 
years. As competition becomes keener, it is expected 
that our advertising appropriation will increase to a 
maximum of perhaps 30% above our present figure, 
but even on that basis its percentage with respect to 
sales volume will be substantially less than in the pre- 
war years.”? (Industrial machinery) 

oe 

“Our present advertising expenditures are lower 
than those for prewar years. I expect the future trends, 
however, to be upward and believe that these expenses 
may be from 25% to 50% higher because of the very 
substantial increase in our present volume of busi- 
ness as compared with prewar years.”’ (Miscellaneous 
metals) 


HIGHER COSTS 


Reporting a new high record for advertising expen- 
ditures, an industrial machinery manufacturer points 
out that “in referring to the level of expenditures, we 
refer only to dollar expenditures, without taking into 
consideration the changes in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. If we had some means of determining the 
purchasing power of the 1946 advertising dollar as 
compared with former years, I have no doubt that 
there have been years both during the war and pre- 


war when we purchased more advertising at less ex- 
penditure.” Another industrial machinery producer 
places the increase in advertising costs in 1946 over 
1938 at somewhere between 30% and 50%. For that 
company the increase in total expenditures during 
that period was approximately the same as the rise 
in cost. 

More than half the companies look for an upward 
trend in advertising expenditures in the future, par- 
ticularly as more goods become available and more 
effort is required in selling these goods. About 40% 
of the companies expect to make little change in their 
budgets, while less than 5% indicate an anticipated 
decrease. In addition to the stimulus of increased 
supply, some concerns look for a long-term corporate 
growth accompanied by increased advertising appro- 
priations. 


MEDIA CHANGES 


Company policy as to the media to be affected by 
changes in appropriations has varied widely. Some 
concerns have followed an “across the board” policy, 
while others have been more selective. Instances are 
found where cutbacks have been reflected in the com- 
plete elimination of direct-mail advertising, with na- 
tional advertising maintained; cases of the reverse 
are also found. Some concerns have temporarily 
abandoned all local advertising because of inability to 
make immediate deliveries of products, while national 
advertisements are being used to keep the company’s 
name in the public eye and to stress the quality and 
service of the company’s products. There are a few 
examples of marked curtailment in radio advertising. 
Looking to 1947, an electrical equipment manufac- 
turer states that the budget “will be principally de- 
voted to technical and product advertising, eliminat- 
ing completely all radio participation.” 

Some shifts in media reflect uneven supply condi- 
tions for the various lines of products which a com- 
pany handles or produces. Stress is placed on items 
which can be immediately delivered or shipped in the 
near future. Consequently, media which are regarded 
as the best means of contacting the markets for these 
products are favored. For example, an executive of 
a foundry concern notes that “present advertising is 
directed to only one of our products because of our 
inability to produce malleable and gray iron.” A shift 
in media is noted by an electrical equipment manu- 
facturer who reports: “Perhaps the greatest change 
that 1946 has seen in our advertising program is a 
shift of emphasis from space advertising in business 
papers to a greater amount spent on such working 
tools as data sheets, instruction sheets, price sheets 
and a new complete wiring guide. We do not mean 
to imply that we have entirely eliminated space ad- 
vertising, but the amount allotted for that purpose 
has been reduced.” 

A possible future shift in media employed is indi- 
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cated by a machine-tool producer: “We believe that 
during the war there has been such an increase in 
the volume of advertising copy that the value of the 
individual page has been considerably reduced. This 
reduction, combined with increased rates, may lead 
us to spend more money in direct advertising as com- 
pared with trade journal advertising because we may 
find that we will get more return for our money.” 

One executive indicated still another influence 
which may affect the selection of advertising media 
in the future: “In business circles there has been 
noted a deep concern regarding the editorial policies 
of media used by large advertisers. American busi- 
nessmen generally are supporting free competitive en- 
terprise and have recently taken militant steps to 
combat influences regarded as opposed to it. Para- 
doxically, these same businessmen are supporting 
radio stations, newspapers and magazines whose edi- 
torial policies are questionable. One prominent busi- 
nessman recently expressed his feeling as follows: 
‘How effective is my message regarding the American 
way of life in a paid radio program when it is imme- 
diately followed on the air by a so-called impartial 
news analyst and commentator dishing out prepa- 
ganda of a different order?’ ” 


CHANGING APPEALS 


Advertising appeals are fairly evenly divided be- 
tween product and institutional advertising. During 
the war, many concerns shifted to institutional adver- 
tising because of the lack of specific products to sell. 
The trend away from institutional appeals is expected 
to become accelerated as more products become avail- 
able. Very few manufacturers are now using the 
“please be patient” type of advertisement. 

Supply conditions in various industries, of course, 
have an important effect on the choice of the type 
of appeal. So does the kind of product manufactured. 
Within industries, however, differences of opinion pre- 
vail. As an industrial machinery producer observes: 
“We are not an over-the-counter type of business, 
and today’s advertising is not to any great extent 
relied upon to make today’s sales. Rather its purpose 
is to build up a favorable opinion of, and a preference 
for, our products which will influence the purchasers 
for a considerable length of time to come. Accord- 
ingly, our advertising appeal now, as in other times, is 
along the lines of the quality of our products and the 
character of their performance. We are, naturally, 
avoiding the suggestion that these products are now 
available for immediate delivery.” 

Another industrial machinery maker reports that 
his policy today is the same as in prewar years, as is 
true of advertising expenditures. “While we have 
many months’ business on hand, we are neither fea- 
turing the institutional type of advertisement nor the 
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‘please be patient’ type. In other words, we are tak- 
ing the position that all of our customers are fully 
aware of conditions and we are simply carrying on 
our regular style of advertising without reference to 
definite delivery information.” 

A reverse policy is pursued by a rubber manufac- 
turer who finds that present conditions and a tremen- 
dous backlog of orders make it necessary to direct all 
of his advertising to the institutional or please-be- 
patient type. “We are merely endeavoring,” he says, 
“to keep the name of our company before the public 
and are not picking any specific items for advertising.” 

One industrial machinery producer feels that 
“everyone should be fed up with the institutional 
type of advertising, if they are not already. We have 
never done it and do not propose to do so. Our cus- 
tomers hear enough from our sales companies as to 
long deliveries without our emphasizing our situation 
in our advertising. We think that our customers 
would prefer to read our message as to the machinery 
we are building, and we do not believe that they 
want to read advertisements which have as their 
main theme an apology for our inability to make 
prompt shipment of orders.” 

Some producers still believe in a combination of 
different types of advertising appeals. Thus, a tex- 
tile manufacturer reports that “present conditions 
have affected our advertising appeals to some extent 
in that we are having to soft-pedal the actual sale 
of merchandise more than we anticipated. We are 
still showing merchandise, but are trying to slant our 
copy more along the lines of ‘if you can’t get exactly 
what you want today, production is increasing and it 
will be well worth waiting for.’” But another textile 
manufacturer is now advertising “definite articles for 
sale at definite prices. During the war we mentioned 
that the goods were in short supply, and suggested 
buying bonds and waiting before purchasing. In the 
last several months we have just done plain adver- 
tising. We feel it unwise to call attention to short- 
ages.” 

The position of many advertisers is illustrated by 
the comment of a nonferrous metal products pro- 
ducer who reports that market conditions are being 
watched closely. “The moment this so-called sellers’ 
market is over,” he says, “we will immediately trans- 
late the advertising approach to direct action.” A 
chemical producer believes that buyers are already 
becoming more critical in demanding quality prod- 
ucts. “Accordingly,” he reports, “our advertising is 
keyed to these more competitive needs and to the 
creation of the idea of the importance of quality prod- 
ucts.” 

Comments from cooperators grouped according to 
principal industry appear on pages 326-329. 

Henry E. Hansen 
Division of Business Practices 
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Canada and Sweden Upvalue 


Their Currencies 


HE CANADIAN and Swedish governments have 

raised the foreign exchange values of their cur- 
rencies. The Canadian dollar, which had stood at 
90 cents since September, 1939, was placed on a par 
with our dollar on July 5. A week later the Swedish 
krona went from 23.8 cents to 27.8 cents. While cur- 
rency readjustments following World War I were gov- 
erned by the rules of the gold standard, with some 
nations turning to prewar parities, current revisions 
are to be explained in terms of a different set of eco- 
nomic relationships. The explanation is to be found 
in rising price levels in the United States and else- 
where which, according to the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, constitute the greatest threat to the stabil- 
ity of prices in that country. 

Price movements in Canada, Sweden and the 
United States can be seen in the accompanying table. 
The trend has been steadily upward in this country 
and in Canada. In Sweden, marked increases ex- 
perienced during the earlier period of the war have 
been checked and prices have recently shown a ten- 
dency to level off. The revaluation of the Canadian 
dollar to parity with our currency neutralizes in part 
price increases in the United States, thereby reducing 
the cost of Canadian imports. 


EFFECT ON EXPORTS 


Canadian buying abroad has been in large volume 
in an effort to replenish stocks which were exhausted 
during the war. Not only have imports been run- 
ning consistently ahead of year-earlier levels, but a 
monthly average volume of $145 million during the 
first five months of this year represents a gain of 
130% above the 1939 average. Likewise, shipments 
into Sweden are close to four times the volume for 
the comparable 1946 period and have been exceeding 
export shipments. Sweden is dependent upon this 
country for automobiles, household appliances and 
luxury foods. 

Ordinarily, higher exchange rates could be ex- 
pected to reduce demand from abroad. However, the 
need for goods is so great today that increased costs 
are not likely to deter foreign buyers. With her ex- 
port industries operating close to capacity levels, Can- 
ada might well welcome some temporary slackening 
in shipments, for products badly needed at home were 
lost to American purchasers when American dollars 
carried a premium. In all probability, as long as pres- 
ent conditions last, Canada will maintain her exports 
while continuing to benefit from lower prices for im- 


Foreign Trade, Debt and Prices, United States, 
Canada and Sweden 1940-46 


Sources: Department of Commerce, The Conference Board 


Period or Date 


WHOLESALE PRICES! 
(Jan.-June, 1989 = 100) 


1940 December......... 103 115 146 
1941 December......... 114 128 164 
1942 December......... 129 132 179 
1943 December......... 185 140 179 
1944 December......... 1387 140 179 
1945 December......... 140 142 174 
1945 September......... 138 141 175 
October........... 139 141 175 
November......... 140 142 175 
December......... 140 142 174 
1946 January........... 140 143 168 
February; .... >.> 141 144 169 
March? Pn. ee 143 144 168 
Aprils. Peekites 3 144 148 168 
Maye shasta aalote« 145 148p 
MULE . east ee 147p ; 


COST OF LIVING? 
(Jan.-June, 1939 = 100) 


1940 December......... 102 108 124 
1941 December......... 111 115 189 
1942 December......... 120 116 149 
1943 December,........ 123 118 150 
1944 December......... 125 118 149 
1945 December......... 127 119 149 
1945 September......... 126 119 149 
October..........- 126 119 149 
November...... 127 119 148 
December......... 127 119 149 
1946 January..:........ iss 119 148 
February.......... “Oe 119 148 
WMrarehis rc crccresp ste 127 120 148 
April Os..cceis es caro ee 121 149 
Maya. taant-isicly- + hak 122p 149 
TUNE). be a sists siakons <i 128 oe ee 
PUBLIC DEBT (June 30, 1989 =100) 
1940 December......... lll 109 172 
1941 December......... 140 185 233 
1942 December......... 245 178 309 
1943 December......... 371 246 368 
1944 December......... 506 333 $98 
1945 December........- 607 423 438 


EXPORT BALANCE (+) 
IMPORT BALANCE (-)4 


Millions of $ | Millions of Can, $|Millions of Krona 


1940 m. ccrmars tn Shales Te +1,393 +97 -676 
LOSE eee eceaiense +1,798 +172 -829 
TO4C IE AP Ol fein s-torervte +5,235 +720 —461 
W943 Beasts otee acts sis +9,462 +1,236 —642 
1944. So niee sce te cata +10,284 +1,681 824 
AOD. . Soeeee te can cee es +5,504 +1,633 +669 
1945 September......... +170.8 +102.7 +110.2 
October........... +96.8 +98.5 +104.6 
November......... +299.7 +98.9 +80.5 
December......... +435 .7 +115.2 +77.0 
1946 January........... +379.9 +51.0 -35.4 
February....... +343 .9 +37.7 —24.0 
Marchi. gets... sass +414.9 +40.1 -58.8 
April +346.1 +19.5 -87.2 
May ea ney os +427p +34 .6 af 
PUBS Hs Fai ets aaa +487p “ 


1Monthly averages. 
2Middle of ant f res, United States and Sweden; end of month figures, Canada. 
§Figures as of March $1; based on March 31, 1939=100. 
«Exports include lend-lease; imports for consumption. 
ports. The United States will pay more for Canadian 
newsprint and lumber. By the same token, Swedish 


deliveries to this country and Great Britain and 
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France, which are months behind schedule, will be 
maintained. 

A country must be in a favorable position finan- 
cially if she upvalues her currency with the expecta- 
tion of supporting it at the new level. Canada must 
be regarded as in an extremely favorable position, for 
while her balance of indebtedness to this country was 
virtually the same as at the start of the war, there 
was a substantial rise in her liquid assets. The Cana- 
dian Foreign Exchange Control Board reports that 
holdings of gold and United States dollars at the 
close of last year amounted to $1,508 million, in con- 
trast with $393 million on September 15, 1939, and 
only $188 million on December 31, 1941.1 Thanks to 
her neutrality, Sweden’s international finances al- 
lowed her to make the adjustment. And there are 
other nations in need of imports which might well 
revalue, particularly if United States prices continue 
to rise. The opinion has been expressed that some 
nations might be delaying revaluation until United 
States prices stabilize. To date, only Great Britain 
and Switzerland have indicated their intentions of 
maintaining current rates. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to believe 
that devaluation would not become the vogue should 
price trends reverse themselves. At any rate, it was 
generally agreed that a realignment of currencies was 
to be expected following the war, but that this could 
best be effected through international action. The 
International Monetary Fund, which goes into action 
this fall, plans to meet this need. At that time, its 
members (Sweden has not joined) all of whom have 
pledged to avoid competitive exchange alterations, 
will submit their problems for discussion in the hope 
of providing the world with monetary stability. 


Joun H. Watson, III 
Division of Business Practices 
‘Report of Foreign Exchange Control Board, Ottawa, March, 1946, 
20 


*Brazil increased the value of the crutzeiro from 5.18 to 5.83 cents. 
This was a technical move in simplifying her exchange structure. 


Tax Briefs 


The following is a compilation of some recent im- 
portant court decisions and United States Treasury 
rulings in the field of taxation. 


Income Taxes 


Federal stamp taxes paid on sales of securities and real 
estate, by nondealers, are not deductible from ordinary in- 
come but are considered in determining gain or loss from 
sales. This will often divide the tax benefit in half. IT 


$806. This ruling nullifies several informal rulings that fed- 
eral stamp taxes may be deducted as nonbusiness expenses. 
Section 24(c) (1) (F) forbids their deductibility as taxes. 
State stock transfer taxes continue to be fully deductible. 


A loss sustained in the demolition of buildings is equal to 
the proportion of cost not previously depreciated. Heyman 
6 TC No. 104, acquiesced in by the Commissioner in 
Bulletin 1946-14. 


Fees paid accountants by individuals in connection with 
federal and state tax matters are deductible as nontrade or 
nonbusiness expenses, ordinary and necessary expenses for 
the production or collection of income, or expénses for the 
management, conservation or maintenance of property held 
for the production of income. Heyman, 6 TC No. 104, 
acquiesced in by the Commissioner in Bulletin 1946-14. 


Fees paid accountants by an individual for the prepara- 
tion of his tax returns, keeping his books and running his 
office are deductible as nonbusiness expenses. Loew, 7 TC 
No. 43. 


Instalments instead of a lump sum of insurance pro- 
ceeds, elected by a beneficiary under an option settlement 
provided for in a policy, are fully tax exempt. TD 5515; 
Pierce, 2 TC 882, affirmed CCA-2,146 F (2d) 388, acqui- 
esced in by the Commissioner in Bulletin 1946-14. It would 
seem, however, if the beneficiary delayed in electing the 
option, or effected the instalment plan by independent nego- 
tiations with an insurance company part of each payment 
would be taxable income. 


Foreign tax deductions, allowed to a foreign corporation 
doing business in the United States, are limited to a pro- 
portion computed on the basis of the ratio of its United 
States gross income to its total gross income. Palatine In- 
surance Company, Ltd., 4 TC 289, acquiesced in by the 
Commissioner in Bulletin 1946-14. 


Tax-exempt social clubs lose their tax status when they 
make large profits from the use of their facilities and serv- 
ices by nonmembers. The Aviation Club of Utah, 7 TC 
No. 45. 


Percentage of profits from mining property paid to the 
grantor of the privilege is a deductible operational expendi- 
ture, and not a capital investment. Horton, TC Memo 
Dec. Doc. Nos. 4206, 8534, June 26, 1946; Burton-Sutton 
Oil Company, 66 US S CT 861. 


Embezzlement losses are deductible in the years when 
discovered and the amounts are ascertainable. Gwinn 7 TC 
No. 37. Embezzlers are not required to report illegal. pro- 
ceeds (Wilcox, 66 US SCt 178) unless the legal owners con- 
done the acts (GCM 24945) . 


Lending institutions upon the resale of foreclosed proper- 
ties enjoy capital gains and not ordinary income because 
banks and similar institutions do not hold such properties 
primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of 
business. GCM 24910. This ruling reverses the earlier GCM 
21497. In some instances the capital loss deductions would 
be less than those allowable for ordinary losses. 


Loss on a guarantee in an intrafamily business transac- 
tion is allowed where there is ample evidence that it was 
made at “arm’s length.” Carl Hess, 7 TC No. 39. 
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Time of actual receipt of a dividend, not the declaration, 
record or payment date, marks the time when it becomes 
taxable income to an accrual as well as a cash taxpayer. 
American Light and Traction Company (CCA-7), July 3, 
1946, affirming 3 TC 1048. 


Loss of orchard due to excess rainfall is not allowable 
where the taxpayer cannot prove that the rain storms were 
the immediate cause of the loss. Nolan, TC Memo Dec. 
Doc. Nos. 4505, 5406, June 28, 1946. 


Income of a trust is not taxable to a grantor father who 
cannot derive any gain from the retained powers over irrev- 
ocable trusts created for minor children, whom he supports 
by other means. Loew, 7 TC No. 43. 


Treasury allocation to a corporation of income from a 
controlled partnership is improper when the latter was or- 
ganized to market new products, to sell its own branded 
merchandise, and to enable the corporate officials to con- 
centrate on production while it emphasized distribution. 
Barq’s Bottling Company TC Memo Dec. Doc. No. 6758, 
June 21, 1946. 


Excess-profits Taxes 


The Excess Profits Tax Council began discussions for the 
administration of tax refund claims under Section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code on July 16, 1946. About 40,000 
claims for about $4 billion have already been filed by about 
18,000 corporations. The ultimate aggregate amount of the 
claims is expected to be doubled or trebled. Thus far, re- 
funds under Section 722 have aggregated about $6 million. 
A review of the 500 pending Section 722 cases on the Tax 
Court calendar, in an effort to settle them, will be its 
first task. 

The personnel of the council consists of: Charles D. 
Hamel, chairman, Washington, D. C., attorney; Henry 
J. Donnelly, Jr., Washington, D. C., accountant; Harold 
A. Eppston, Newark, accountant; Peter Guy Evans, 
New York, accountant; Morton P. Fisher, Baltimore, at- 
torney; R. Clifford Hall, Washington, D. C., economist; 
Charles R. Johnston, Washington, D. C., attorney; Eric L. 
Kohler, Chicago, accountant; William L. Kumler, Los An- 
geles, attorney; Henry J. Merry, New York, attorney; Don- 
ald Myrick, California, economist; William B. Paul, Denver, 
revenue agent; Charles P. Smith, former Tax Court judge; 
Clifford W. Stowe, Detroit, revenue agent and Frederic D. 
Utley, Chicago, accountant. 


In computing invested capital credit for property paid 
for by stock, cost to the corporation is the basis regardless 
of cost to the transferor. Independent Oil Company, 6 TC 
194 acquiesced in by the Commissioner in Bulletin 1946-14. 


Reserve for unrealized profits on installment sales is not 
includible in equity invested capital as accumulated earn- 
ings and profits in computing the excess-profits tax credit. 
Kimbrell’s Home Furnishings, Inc., 7 TC No. 40. 


For calculating excess profits, net income of a merged 
corporation for a short taxable year must be put on an 
annual basis. Pepsi-Cola Company, CCA-2, No. 177, June 
14, 1946. 


Failure to file an excess-profits tax return on tax coun- 


sel’s advice that income is insufficient is a reasonable cause 
for not doing so and therefore no penalty applies. Barq’s 
Bottling Company, TC Memo Dec. Doc. No. 6758, June 21, 
1946. 


Estate Taxes 


Contested and subsequently compromised charitable be- 
quests, in amounts agreed upon, are deductible from the 
decedent’s estate. Estate of John Toeller, 6 TC, No. 108, 
acquiesced in by the Commissioner in Bulletin 1946-14. 


A beneficiary’s release of a power to appoint another bene- 
ficiary of property before July 1, 1947 is not a transfer of 
property and therefore the possessor of such power is not 
subject to taxation. TD 5523. 


Single-premium life insurance policies assigned to a wife 
within two weeks after they had been taken out are not 
includible in insured’s gross estate. Weil, Doc. No. 4052, 
June 17, 1946. 


Statistically estimated value of alimony payments due 
decedent’s divorced wife for her life or until her remarriage 
is an allowable deduction from decedent’s estate. Maresi 
(CCA-2) , July 8, 1946, affirming 6 TC 583. 


Charitable grants from an estate, even though subject to 
possible use to provide for the reasonable comfort and sup- 
port of a life-tenant widow, are deductible from the value 
of a gross estate as charitable bequests. Winifred Runyan 
Estate, TC Memo Dec. Doc. No. 8692, June 28, 1946. 


J. H. LanpMAn 
Division of Business Practices 


Federal Tax Calendar 


August, 1946 


31 Excise taxes. Returns for July, 1946, are due and taxes. 
are payable. 


September, 


10 Withholding tax. Tax withheld from wages during: 
August, 1946, if more than $100, is payable to an. 
authorized depositary. 


16 Corporate income and excess-profits tax. Return is due: 
and one fourth of the tax is payable for the fiscal year- 
ended June 30, 1946. One fourth of the tax is payable: 
for calendar year 1945 and for fiscal years ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, and March 31, 1946. 


Individual income tax. Return is due, and tax is pay-- 
able for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. 


Estimated taz. Instalment of 1946 tax is payable. 
Declaration is due and one half of the tax is payable,. 
if filing requirements were met after June 1 and before 
September 2, 1946. 


Nonresidents. Income tax returns of foreign partner-~ 


June 1945 to June 1946....... 
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ships are due; foreign corporations’ and aliens’ returns 
are due and one fourth of the tax is payable for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1946. One fourth of the 
tax is payable for calendar year ended 1945, and for 
fiscal years ended June 30 and September 30, 1945. 

Partnerships. Return is due for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1946. 

Fiduciaries. Return is due and one fourth of the tax 
is payable for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. One 
fourth of the tax is payable for calendar year 1945, 
and for fiscal years ended September 30, 1945, and 
March 81, 1946. 


Exempt Corporations. Information return on Form 990 
is due from certain exempt corporations with account- 
ing periods ended April 30, 1946. 
30 Excise taxes. Returns for August, 1946, are due, and 
taxes are payable. 


Living Costs at 
High Point 


HE cost of living for families of wage earners and 

lower-salaried clerical workers in the United 
States was higher as of mid-June than at any other 
time since January, 1921. Tae Conrrrence Boarp 
index for June, at 108.2 (1923=100), stood 14% 
higher than in March, and compares with a rise of 
only 1.2% over June a year ago. 

The current indexes reflect the growing tendency 
of OPA to liberalize existing ceilings in response to 
pressure from producers, processors, and distributors. 
Many of these allowances resulted from wage in- 
creases granted after recent contract renegotiations. 


The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar has declined 
from 93.7 cents in March to 92.4 cents in June, or 
1.4%. In June, 1945, the dollar was worth 93.5 cents. 

Food costs at the retail level were the highest on 
record since December, 1920, more than twenty-five 
years ago, and represent an advance of 2.1% over 
last quarter alone. Prices of meat, grain, and dairy 
products were substantially higher in most of the cit- 
ies surveyed. Increased ceiling prices granted to food 
retailers after June 13, THz ConrereNce Boarp food 
survey date for June, have been excluded from the 
June compilation but will be reflected in the index for 
September. 

Clothing costs showed the next highest percentage 
increase over the quarter, a rise of 1.7%, principally 
reflecting widespread price allowances on men’s cloth- 
ing items. Work clothing particularly was affected, 
the average increase on these items being well over 
10%, with many reports indicating advances closer 
to 20%. 

An upward movement in the cost of sundries begun 
in October, 1945, continued in June with a rise of 
1.2% over March. The June index, at 117.3, is the 
highest on record (July, 1914-June, 1946). With 
the exception of a few components, notably tires and 
tubes, higher prices for sundries were the rule. Costs 
are higher for personal service, such as _ haircuts, 
medical and dental care, and of reading materials, 
tobacco products, and cleaning materials. 

Rentals for homes and apartments, semiannually 
surveyed, remained at their former levels. 

Because of a pending OPA price revision, solid fuel 
prices as of June 15 were relatively stable, as indi- 
cated by the unchanged fuel and light index for the 


country as a whole. i aan a eee 


Statistical Division 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Date Housing! 


Total 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


ey 


eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee 


Tee 
© 
= 
rr) 


Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Sundries | Value of 
Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas Dollar 
103.8 85.5 96.3 66.9 94.5 115.5 93.5 
103.8 85.3 97.3 66.9 94.5 . 93.5 
103.9 85.3 97.5 66.9 94.5 93.8 
103.9 85.3 97.4 66.9 94.5 94.2 
103.9 85.8 97.4 66.9 94.5 94.1 
104.0 85.7 96.9 66.9 94.5 93.7 
104.1 85.6 97.1 66.9 94.5 93.4 
104.2 85.4 97.4 66.9 94.5 93.7 
106.8 85.9 97.4 66.9 94.5 92.4 


Percentage Changes 


4 | +2.1 0 | +1 
2 +1.2 0 +1 
1Data on housing collected twice annuaily, June 15 and December 15. 

1Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


Mar. 1946 to June 1946....... | +1 
+1 


a 
8 


+0.6 | 0 
+0.5 +1.1 


aBased on food prices for June 14, 1945. 
bBased on food prices for June 13, 1946. 


+2.5 
+2.9 
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Earnings and Hours 


in Manufacturing 


OURLY earnings of production workers in 

twenty-five manufacturing industries reached 
a new peak level for the series in May, 1946, one year 
after V-E day. Employment also rose from April to 
May, but actual and real weekly earnings, average 
hours, man hours and payrolls all declined over the 
month. Reported wage-rate increases for all workers 
averaged 1%, a small decline from the March-April 
high of recent years. 

May was the fourth successive month in which 
hourly earnings of production and related workers in 
the twenty-five industries reached a new peak level. 
Since May, 1945, the month which brought the end 
of the war in Europe, hourly earnings have risen 7%, 
and since August, 1939, the month before the start of 
hostilities in Europe, hourly earnings have increased 
63.5%. 

Weekly earnings fell off over the month to 
$45.65, a drop of 2.7%, the decline in working hours 
more than offsetting increases in hourly earnings. 
Since March, 1945, when the average weekly return 
reached $50.99, the highest ever recorded, they have 
dropped $5.34 or 10.5%. However, from January, 
1941, the base date of the Little Steel formula, to 
May, 1946, average weekly earnings for the twenty- 
five industries have risen 49.1%, and since August, 
1939, the gain has been 67.3%. 


Real weekly earnings or the amount of goods and 
services that could be purchased with dollar earnings 
declined 3.2%, more than did the actual weekly earn- 
ings, because of higher living costs. Since January, 
1941, a gain of 19.1%, and since August, 1939, a gain 
of 30.5% occurred, while a rise of 48.6% was shown 
above the average for 1929. 

Reduced hours of work per week from April to 
May, a cut of 1.4 hours or 3.5%, was due largely to 
the coal strike. Average hours for the composite of 
the twenty-five industries show a decline of six hours 
or 13.3% over the year, a result of decreases in all of 
the individual industries. 

The May work week averaged 1.2 hours or 3% 
less than January, 1941, but a gain of 2.9% since 
August, 1939, brought average hours per week, per 
production worker, to thirty-nine hours, equal to that 
of September, 1940, and shorter than any month since 
then. 

The 1.4% increase in employment from April to 
May was the third consecutive monthly increase in 
this series. The May index of 116.1 (1923—100), de- 
clined 11.38% below the same month last year, the 
month of V-E day. Since October-November, 1943, 
when the peak was reached, to May of this year, 
employment decreased 24.7%. Gains of 3.7% from 
January, 1941, 35.8% from August, 1939, and 15.0% 
from the 1929 average were reflected in May. 

Total payrolls declined 1.3% since April, despite 
the increase in employment. They were still 54.7% 
greater than in January, 1941, and 127.1% larger 
than in August, 1939. Payrolls shrank 18.4% over 
the year since May, 1945. 

Sypett Z. Frank 
Statistical Division 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Date 


Worker Worker 


| | K | | | | | | | 


December.......... 


1946 January............ 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


ae Payrolls 

Production 
orker 
91.5 244.1 
91.9 241.3 
90.0 226.8 
88.2 214.4 
86.0 178.4 
86.0 178.0 
85.2 181.3 
84.8 181.6 
82.5 178.6 
79.7 E71 
82.7 190.2 
82.1 201.97 
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Excerpts from Replies to Survey of 


Business Practices 
(See article on page 318) 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS 
Abrasives and Asbestos: Appropriations Always Small 


“Our advertising appropriations always have been small. 
Our present level is about double that of prewar years, 
and undoubtedly will continue about the same. Most of 
our advertisements are in trade papers, featuring the prod- 
uct and its uses, and are aimed at the foremen and factory 
employees.” 

“There is plenty of capacity in our industry, so our ad- 
vertising, for the most part, is product application.” 

“We have made a cutback of about 10% in the current 
year’s expenditures but this has been reflected more in our 
merchandising and sales promotion activities than in the 
advertising media we use. We are currently featuring in- 
stitutional advertisements of an informative and educa- 
tional nature.” 


Nonferrous Metals: Program of Institutional Adver- 

tising 

“Our present advertising budget is somewhat greater than 
in prewar years owing primarily to the initiation in recent 
years of a program of institutional advertising. This level 
may increase somewhat during the next year or two.” 

“We are investing over 100% more in advertising than 
we did on the average in the ten years preceding the 
war. This is owing in part to the substantial growth of our 
company. Our advertising budget includes paid space, pub- 
lic relations and merchandising. Our paid space this year is 
costing about the same as the two years prior to the war. 
A greater proportion of money, however, will be allocated 
to point of sale and other merchandising equipment. Our 
advertising over the last six years has been more or less 
institutional in character. The ‘be patient’ angle has been 
handled by our dealers directly.” 

“We are spending more money for advertising currently 
than we did prewar and the trend is likely to continue up.” 


Steel Producers: Emphasizing New Products 


“Dollarwise, our advertising program for the fiscal year 
just beginning is the highest in our history; percentagewise, 
it compares favorably both with our war and prewar years. 
We try to advertise modestly and consistently, year in and 
year out. We are using ‘selling copy’ in our advertising now, 
introducing new products, and pushing them hard.” 

“Our present advertising expenditures are higher than 
those in the few years preceding the war, and we expect 
them to go still higher. We are including the ‘be patient’ 
idea in quite a few ads.” 

“During the war, our advertising stressed institutional 
copy and told the story of what our products were doing in 
the war effort. We have now returned to ‘pure selling,’ as 
the products advertised are available for reasonably prompt 
deliveries.” 

“At the present time, we are doing product advertising 
where it will do the most good, and we are advertising in 
our plant town newspapers in an effort to bring a better 
understanding of the company’s position to our employees 
and to the people who live in our plant communities.” 


METAL MANUFACTURES 
Automotive Equipment: Increased Sales Literature 


“Our 1946 budget is roughly 40% greater than our 1941 
budget, and we expect future appropriations to increase 
consistently in relation to volume of business. Expenditures 
for sales literature. and other sales helps, such as display 
materials, for the use of our dealers have also been mate- 
rially increased this year. We are using our advertising to 
build up consumer acceptance both now and in the future.” 

“Our present level of advertising expenditures is approxi- 
mately three times greater than that during the last pre- 
war year, and we expect to maintain this level in the future. 
During the war, annual advertising expenditures were 70% 
above our present budget. After V-J day, we reviewed our 
wartime advertising techniques and media and discontinued 
a few media which showed duplicate and less effective cover- 
age of our markets. Our advertising has always been prod- 
uct advertising with appeal to present and future users.” 

“We have attempted to expand our operations to supply 
merchandising aids in increasing quantities. We have added 
a national hook-up radio program, and have increased our 
national advertising and sales promotion. We are featuring 
our products even though in many cases we cannot take 
on additional business.” 

“We have not cut our advertising appropriations during 
this abnormal period, but we are trying to time our copy, 
delaying certain product advertising because of basic ma- 
terial shortages. Our present advertising expenditures are 
approximately 10% to 20% higher than prewar, and will, 
no doubt, increase substantially. However, if raw material 
shortages continue, and if there is much more labor unrest, 
we will have to reduce our current expenditures. We are 
still featuring our products in our copy, with some insti- 
tutional advertising.” 


Electrical Equipment: Shift to Sales Appeal 


“Our advertising expenditures will parallel those of pre- 
war years according to our present plans. During the war, 
our copy was mostly industrial, but emphasis is now being 
shifted to copy with sales appeal.” 

“Our over-all advertising expenditures are approximately 
the same as prewar although we are doing very little con- 
sumer advertising. We expect to resume normal consumer 
advertising, using national magazines primarily, within the 
next few months. Until recently, we have been featuring in- 
stitutional types of advertising, but our present plans are 
principally for straight product advertising.” 

“Our present advertising expenditures are slightly above 
those for prewar, and we hope to maintain this level in the 
future. We are featuring both institutional ads and ads on 
specific products, many of them new products. In our line, 
we cannot do any consumer advertising; all of our advertis- 
ing is in trade papers.” 

“Our advertising appropriation for last year was the 
largest in a great many years. This year, owing to in- 
creased rates and some additional requirements, our ad- 
vertising appropriation has been increased approximately 
10%. This probably will be the maximum. During the war, 
we switched to the institutional side rather than carrying: 
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on product advertising. At present, our institutional adver- 
tismg makes up about 55% of our total.” 

“During the war years, and through reconversion we 
maintained our program of product advertising. The great- 
est change in our advertising program for 1946 has been a 
shift in emphasis from space advertising in business papers 
to such working tools as data sheets, instruction sheets, 
price sheets, etc.” 

“The present level of our advertising expenditures is 
about the same as prewar. We expect that this level will 
rise greatly in the years immediately ahead. Present condi- 
tions have affected our advertising in that the usual ‘buy 
now appeal has been suppressed. We are, nevertheless, 
advertising our product, with special emphasis on quality.” 

“The present level of advertising expenditures is about 
20% higher than in prewar years. However, our volume of 
business is approximately three times the prewar level. We 
expect our budgets in 1947 and 1948 to be even less than 
the 1946 budget. Our advertising in 1947 will be devoted 
principally to technical and product advertisements, with 
all radio participation eliminated.” 


Industrial Machinery: Advertising Costs Up 


“Our advertising budget for 1946 exceeds our 1938 expen- 
ditures by approximately 32%. However, the cost of adver- 
tising increased between 30% and 50% during that period. 
We do not propose to relax our long-range efforts because 
for the moment we happen to be enjoying a sellers’ market. 
All our products can be classified as durable goods, and 
therefore, much selling effort must precede the actual con- 
summation of a sale. Our publication advertising can be 
divided into two classes, institutional advertising and prod- 
uct advertising. The latter had been geared down to an 
idling speed but is now being stepped up so that it is 
more aggressively competitive.” 

“Our current advertising expenditures are approximately 
50% greater than those for prewar years, and we expect this 
rate to continue. Our advertising is chiefly of the institu- 
tional type.” i 

“We must increase our advertising and promotional 
work if we are to maintain our usual percentage of busi- 
ness. 

“Our inability to secure sufficient merchandise has forced 
us to cut back newspaper schedules everywhere, but we are 
continuing all national magazines with one exception, and 
we would probably have canceled that one in any case. For 
more than a year we were running institutional copy to 
build up our product in the consumer’s mind, but we 
switched to merchandising copy in May under plans that 
were predicated on a fair amount of competition at that 
time. _ We have made no effort to return to institutional 
copy. 

“Our present level of advertising is higher than in pre- 
war but lower than in the war years. We expect it to go 
still higher.” 

“Because we have been in a sellers’ market, we have not 
had to depend too strongly on the drawing power of our 
advertising. The level of expenditures is approximately 
the same as in prewar years; and we are keeping our name 
in the same media formerly found effective.” 

“We are not advertising on any more extensive basis 
than last year, or the year before. One reason is that we do 
not have too much to sell under present conditions and we 
do not want to overstate our position.” 

“Our current appropriation for advertising is about equiv- 
alent to the maximum in prewar years, but in terms of per- 
centage of business volume is very much less. As competi- 
tion becomes keener, we expect to increase this appropri- 
ation by perhaps a maximum of 80%. The saving during 


the war was partly in trade-paper space, but primarily in 
the publication of bulletins and catalogs.” 

“Our appeals have been partly institutional and partly 
of the ‘be patient’ type.” . . . “Advertising expenditures 
are less than in prewar years, and we do not expect to re- 
turn to the prewar level for some time to come. The cut- 
back in expenditures covers our whole field of advertising 
and will continue until there is a distinct change in our 
business conditions.” 

“Advertising expenditures are less than in prewar years 
and we expect them to remain at their present level for the 
next six months. The cutback affected only our direct mail 
advertising, and we have confined our advertising to weekly 
and monthly trade magazines.” 

“Advertising expenditures at the present time are about 
20% less than prewar. Inability to produce, owing to raw 
material shortages, long deliveries and large backlogs have 
made this stand necessary. The trend will undoubtedly be 
up. All media have borne the brunt about equally with the 
exception of sales promotion literature. We are still run- 
ning advertisements designed to produce both sales and in- 
quiries.” 

“A serious strike in our plant, and difficulties in obtain- 
ing supplies, threw our production badly out of gear and 
we had to set delivery dates well into the future. On some 
of our heaviest orders, price control was such that profit 
was negligible or nonexistent. This situation resulted in 
sharp curtailment in our advertising to well below the pre- 
war year average in magazine space. We did not cut our 
catalog and literature advertising. Because of current con- 
ditions, we are inclining toward institutional advertising, 
rather than hard-headed selling of the product.” 


Machine Tools: Product Application 


“Our present level of advertising expenditures is about 
800% over prewar years. However, the percentage in re- 
spect to total sales is slightly less. We anticipate that the 
trend will be upward. All of our advertising in national 
trade journals is to disseminate information on actual jobs 
which have been handled by our equipment.” 

“We have not cut back our advertising since prewar, nor 
are present conditions affecting the type of our advertising 
appeals.” 

“Our present level of advertising expenditures is some- 
what higher than prewar. However, this reflects an in- 
crease in costs over this period rather than an increase in 
coverage. Our advertising is largely carried out through 
technical and trade magazines, and is quite modest in vol- 
ume. 
“Advertising expenditures today are about the same as in 
prewar years, and we expect them to remain the same. Our 
appeal today is the same as that which is used by most 
machine-tool companies. We endeavor to create a demand 
for more productive equipment to counteract advancing 
costs of various kinds.” 

“Our present level of advertising expenditures is approxi- 
mately 50% above the latter part of the 1930’s, but only 
25% above 1940 and 1941. We expect that the future will 
show some further curtailment because we are still running 
at an abnormally high volume, but practically without 
profit. For nearly ten years, we have featured institutional 
copy in certain national magazines, spending approximately 
the same amount on this type of advertising as we do on 
product advertising in trade journals.” 

“Our present level of advertising expenditures is about 
25% less than in prewar years. It is probable that ex- 
penditures will increase in coming months as new products 
are put on the market and selling becomes more com- 
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petitive. The cost of advertising has risen, which in itself 
will raise the level.” 


Office Equipment: Cutback in National Magazines 


“Our present advertising budget is about 50% over pre- 
war, and will, we believe, continue to increase in the fu- 
ture. Our products represent a service to business and 
therefore much of our advertising is of an institutional 
nature. 

“Advertising expenditures today are greater than prewar, 
but our appropriation for 1946 is not greater than for 1945. 
Our advertising continues to be a direct sales appeal.” 

“Advertising during the war years was spread to cover 
business and trade publications but largely eliminating 
magazines with national, mass circulation. This condition 
will change with the increase in our expenditures in the 
fourth quarter of 1946 and in 1947.” 

“In general, owing to the increased cost of space, we 
have reduced the number of issues in which our advertise- 
ments appear in the case of national magazines, but our 
budget has not been reduced.” 

“We maintained pretty much the same level of advertis- 
ing expenditures in the prewar, war and postwar years. I 
suspect that in 1947 we will increase our advertising appro- 
priation, but it will be a normal rate of increase owing 
to company growth. Through the war period, we, of course, 
featured institutional advertising, and we are continuing 
pretty much the same thing. We have not stressed ‘please 
be patient’ ads, although the idea has been there by in- 
ference.” 

“Our present level of advertising expenditures is consider- 
ably below that for prewar years owing to the very large 
volume of unfilled orders on hand. The cutback has oc- 
curred in about the same degree in all media—magazines, 
direct mail, sales literature and educational literature. 
What little advertising we are doing is for our distributors, 
and is institutional in character, featuring the ‘please be 
patient’ type of ads.” 


Miscellaneous: Increased Advertising in the Future 


“Our present level of advertising expenditures is slightly 
higher than before the war. Now that we are back in civilian 
business, we are doing a bit more to remind our customers 
of our presence. Our advertising is a combination of institu- 
tional and direct selling contents.” 

“Advertising today is the same as during the war and 
prewar years, and will continue about the same in the fu- 
ture. Our advertising appeals are directed to the con- 
sumer.” 

“Our present level of advertising is approximately the 
same, as regards space, as that which we were doing imme- 
diately before the war. Expenditures are somewhat higher, 
in that space is costing more.” 

“Our advertising expenditures increased slightly during 
the war and since, but they represent a smaller percentage 
of total sales. We will do about the same amount of ad- 
vertising in 1946 as in 1945, but our costs may be up about 
10% because of increases in the cost of art, printing, engrav- 
ings, and publication space. However, we only spend a 
small fraction of 1% of sales for advertising, as we have al- 
ways been conservative advertisers.” 

“Our present advertising expenditures are lower than 
prewar. I expect future trends to be upward, however, and 
these increases may range from 25% to 50% because of the 
very substantial increase in our present volume of business 
as compared with prewar. A substantial reduction in the 
amount of our direct mail advertising has been the chief 
cause of our lower expenses. We have recently expanded 


our trade magazine advertising somewhat. We have been 
featuring the institutional type of advertising but expect 
that in the near future we will get back to more technical 
advertising of our various products.” . . . “Advertising is 
not a very important matter in our business.” 


OTHER MANUFACTURES 
Chemicals: Product Performance 


“Our present level of advertising expenditures is ap- 
proximately double the extremely modest expenditures of 
the prewar years, and we expect this upward trend to con- 
tinue at a gradual pace. Our approach has been on a 
strictly product performance basis, although we have in- 
cluded copy which explains our reasons for continuing to 
advertise despite the fact that we are not always able to 
take on new customers or fill orders promptly.” 

“Advertising expenditures today are greater than before 
the war both for the individual divisions of our company 
and for new divisions handling new products. We have 
commenced more progressive selling in our advertising 
efforts.” 

“The level of advertising expenditures today is higher 
than before the war owing entirely to the growth of our 
company, and to the increased acceptance of plastics in 
many diverse applications. We expect to continue to ex- 
pand our advertising to the point where the ultimate con- 
sumer will be conscious of our products. This will mean a 
gradual fanning out from trade magazines to consumer 
magazines, and quite possibly to labeling our products.” 

“Our advertising expenditures have continued to be 
moderate, but they have been increasing gradually, and if 
our business continues to expand, the future will involve 
further increases. We are featuring institutional and special 
individual product advertising.” 

“Our advertising is being maintained close to the prewar 
level. We manufacture consumer goods that are in very 
short supply and could sell our production with very little, 
or no advertising, but we believe that such curtailment 
now would be seriously reflected in future years when real 
competition returns.” 

“Since January, 1942, our advertising has been held at 
greatly reduced levels and will continue to be until we are 
able to resume peak production, and that, of course, depends 
very largely upon the removal of government restrictions 
on our use of basic raw materials. We have eliminated 
local advertising and therefore use no newspapers or radio. 
Our advertising is confined to a background campaign in 
national magazines.” 


Food Products: Advertising Cut Back 


“Our advertising budget for this year is between 75% 
and 80% of that for prewar years. This is probably the 
low point. Our different media have been cut back about 
equally, although advertisements in publications have prob- 
ably been affected the most. Our advertising features both 
institutional and ‘please be patient’ types. The object is 
very largely to keep our name before the public and to 
explain some of the reasons why we can’t supply more than 
a small percentage of demand.” 

“Advertising expenditures have been curtailed somewhat 
as compared with prewar, probably from 30% to 50%. 
We anticipate that this condition will last throughout this 
year. Our advertising has been largely institutional al- 
though we have had some ‘please be patient’ advertise- 
ments.” 

“Our present level of advertising expenditures is about 
two thirds the amount for the years immediately preceding 
the war. Our advertising will probably increase somewhat 
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in 1947. We have kept our expenditures for store display 
material, recipe booklets and folders at prewar levels. 
The cutback has been entirely in time and space.” 

“Advertising has been reduced about 20%, and will 
continue at this level until supplies are adequate.” 

“We believe in advertising, and since we feel it necessary 
to keep the names of our brands before the public we think 
it good business to continue our advertising budgets in 
substantial form. Much of our advertising has been insti- 
tutional. We have not used the apologetic ‘please be pa- 
tient’ type because we felt that generally the public under- 
stood that there was a greater demand for our products 
than could be provided.” 

“Just prior to the rationing of our most important raw 
material, we had started an advertising campaign in con- 
nection with the reestablishment of an old division of our 
business. We are not expanding that program as we had 
originally planned, but are maintaining it with some, though 
not too serious, curtailment.” 

“Our advertising expenditures for 1945 are higher than 
prewar. Actually, however, 1945 and 1946 expenditures 
will be slightly less than 1943. The reasons for this are tem- 
porary and are directly related to curtailed supplies of raw 
materials. Primarily, we continue to sell our brands and, to 
a proper extent, include public service theme advertising.” 

“Our present level of advertising expenditures is consid- 
erably higher than that of prewar years and we expect that 
the future trend will be upward for quite a time. This is 
partly owing to the fact that as materials again become 
available, we expect to launch some new products. While 
our products have, of course, been short, we have had at all 
times a sufficient volume to indicate a necessity for keep- 
ing our brand before the public. We have not at any time 
indulged in institutional advertising.” 


Paper and Products: Direct Mail Advertising Cut 


“Our present level of advertising expenditures is higher 
than that of prewar years, and we expect the future trend 
to be still higher. To some extent we cut back direct mail 
advertising during the war years.” 

“In our opinion, present conditions justify less stress on 
institutional advertising, with only a small box explaining 
incidental difficulties in adequately taking care of full de- 
mand.” 

“Advertising expenditures for the fiscal year will run be- 
tween 10% and 15% less than in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war. We plan to increase the budget to prewar 
levels beginning with our next fiscal year. Direct mail ad- 
vertising and sampling have borne the brunt of the cut- 
back, as these two media would use a considerable amount 
of paper at a time when we were unable to meet the re- 
quirements of our customers.” 

“Our advertising appropriations have been about the 
same for the last four or five years, and are about 60% to 
75% of those in prewar years. We are still continuing in- 
stitutional advertising, as well as the ‘please be patient’ 
type.” 

“Our present level of advertising expenditures is con- 
siderably below prewar years. We believe that it will in- 
crease during the next few months, but there is some ques- 
tion in our minds as to whether it will reach the prewar 
level. The cutback in expenditures has particularly affected 
institutional and direct-mail advertising. Present conditions 
have definitely put our advertising on the ‘please be pa- 
tient’ basis.” 

“We maintained our prewar level of advertising during 
the war years, and we expect the postwar trend to be up- 
ward. We have always featured a ‘semi-institutional’ type 
of advertising.” 


Textiles: Pushing New Products 


“We did considerable advertising during the war be- 
cause we developed a number of new products, and _ be- 
lieve our trend will be toward a further increase. We have 
always featured the institutional type of advertising.” 

“Our advertising expenditures are about 20% to 25% 
ahead of 1941. We are mainly featuring new-style items, al- 
though the supply to the trade is very limited.” 

“The present level is somewhat higher than prewar be- 
cause of the development of certain new lines and a con- 
siderably larger volume of dollar sales. The percentage of 
advertising to sales is, if anything, lower than before the 
war. We are advertising definite articles for sale at definite 
prices. We feel it is unwise to call attention to shortages.” 

“We are spending 75% more for advertising this year 
than in prewar years. Whether we shall continue at this 
level will depend a great deal on business conditions. Our 
present program is designed to have our label in all gar- 
ments made from goods processed at this plant.” 

“Regardless of conditions, we advertise our name, loca- 
tion and products.” 

“We are using a straight approach in our advertising, 
describing the quality and value of our products. . . . “The 
present level of our advertising expenditures is below pre- 
war, but we expect that there will be an upward trend in 
1947. With the limited supply of goods available, we do 
not consider it advisable to do any promotional advertis- 
ing except on one of our brands.” 

“We are turning out only a small percentage of our pre- 
war products, so we have not increased our advertising ap- 
propriations for this year. They are only running at about 
15% of prewar. We do not expect to increase our advertis- 
ing budget until we can see our way clear to a normal rate 
of production.” 

“The identity of our goods is lost and only the makers 
of the finished article are known to the public. We simply 
carry enough advertising to keep our name before the 
trade.” 

“Advertising plays a relatively small part in our distribu- 
tion activities. Our contacts with our major customers are 
such that very little advertising is required. In those fields 
where we do advertise specific products, we expect that it 
will be necessary to increase our advertising somewhat in 
a drive to obtain wider distribution.” 


New Marketing Research Personnel 


The current shortage of skilled personnel is the 
principal factor delaying the expansion of industry- 
sponsored marketing research. Universities have not 
yet developed courses to provide graduates with suf- 
ficient background for marketing-research work. 

As its contribution to the growth of marketing re- 
search, the Economy Grocery Stores Corporation has 
embarked upon a formal training program to develop 
competent research men. This program will combine 
theory with practice. During the three years required 
to complete it, the trainees will not only work on the 
current research projects of the company, but will 
take regular courses in near-by universities. This will 
be further supplemented by company-sponsored sem- 
inars and by time spent working on various phases of 
the company’s business. G.C.T. 
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A Century of American Life Insurance. A History of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. By Shepard 
B. Clough. New York: Columbia University Press. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
was founded in 1843, and it was this event which, 
according to the interesting monograph under review, 
marks the true beginning of the history of life insur- 
ance in this country. Certain preparatory develop- 
ments had taken place before that time. Simple term 
contracts, requiring the payment of arbitrary premi- 
ums and issued solely by individual underwriters had 
already been replaced by contracts written by stock 
companies, with premiums determined by the mortal- 
ity rate of persons in different age groups. British in- 
fluence had given to America an actuarial science, 
policy forms, company organization, and marketing 
methods. Nevertheless, 1843 was an important date. 

One of the early obstacles was the restrictive na- 
tionalism of the various states. Discriminatory taxes 
were levied on out-of-state companies; and New York 
required that the life insurance companies domiciled 
within its boundaries should invest their assets within 
the state, a measure which immediately evoked re- 
taliation in kind. Only in 1868 were the New York 
companies permitted to lend money on real estate 
outside New York—and then only if the property 
was located within fifty miles of New York City. 

When deferred dividend policies were introduced in 
1885 by the New York Mutual, they were so success- 
ful that, within three years, less than one half of one 
per cent of new business written was on the annual 
dividend plan. The deferred dividend idea was an 
offspring of the French “tontine,” under which the 
survivors of a certain group of insured persons re- 
ceived the annuities that formerly went to members 
who had died in the meantime, in addition to their 
own, on a pro rata scale. The practice was ended by 
legislation in 1907. 

Early in its career the New York Mutual began to 
understand that life insurance had to be sold. Few 
people buy life insurance unless agents persuade them 
to do so. Very few companies work without agents 
at the present time, and those who do, like the Old 
Equitable of London, issue only a few hundred poli- 
cies a year. 

Clough devotes an important chapter to the Arm- 
strong investigation of 1905, which found that funda- 
mentally the imsurance companies were providing im- 
portant services, that certain practices, including ex- 


travagance, needed correction, and that the Mutual 
Life was neither worse nor better than most other 
companies. In view of the committee’s findings, the 
laws concerning the investment of life insurance funds 
were radically altered and the corporations were pro- 
hibited from making contributions to political cam- 
paigns. 

From 1870 on, the insurance contract became defi- 
nitely more liberal. The Metropolitan, Equitable, and 
Prudential were mutualized. In 1937, eighty-eight 
mutuals had 74% of the insurance in force, while 244 
proprietary companies had 26% of the total. 

Prior to 1906, railroad securities became the most 
attractive investment, and accounted by 1900 for 
more than 31% of their assets. Since, huge sums have 
been invested in public bonds, and many billions in 
utilities; but yields have declined substantially, and 
the problem of combining security with an acceptable 
yield is becoming harder daily. 

While life insurance per capita is only $3.47 in 
Portugal and $354 in the United Kingdom, it is $989 
per capita (1942) in the United States. The three 
largest companies, the Metropolitan, the Prudential 
and the Equitable, write not only ordinary, but also 
industrial and group insurance. The Mutual Life 
occupied ninth place in 1942. W.S. 


The Pan American Yearbook, 1945. Compiled and 
published by Pan American Associates, New York City. 
$5. 


Foreign traders will find in the yearbook a wealth 
of economic and political information indispensable 
in evaluating markets south of the border. Since the 
twenty-one republics differ markedly from one an- 
other, the concept of the Latin American market is 
too vague to have any meaning. For successful mar- 
keting, only a thorough knowledge of conditions 
within each one of the republics will suffice. Parts I 
and II meet this need. 

Measurements of production, population, living 
standards, purchasing power and income are tabu- 
lated for each country. Education, racial background, 
climate, social customs and other factors influencing 
buying habits are discussed at length. A high degree 
of uniformity in their presentation makes for easy 
comparison not only between countries but cities as 
well, And a monthly supplement, The Pan American, 
keeps the information current. 

When market analysis reveals a demand for a prod- 
uct, finding an outlet may present an additional prob- 
lem. Part III lists more than 25,000 leading manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and distributors classified by 
industry and alphabetized within each country. While 
the yearbook will undoubtedly prove helpful to new- 
comers in hemisphere trading, the wide variety of 
facts assembled for the first time between two covers 
recommends it also to the established trader. J. H.W. 
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TABLE 14: WAGE INCREASES. BY INDUSTRY GROUP, SEPTEMBER I, 1945, TO JUNE 30, 1946! 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Industry 


Commercial Farms 
(unspecified 

Dairy Farms......... 

Bituminous and other 
soft coal mining....- 

Copper ore mining... . 


Crude petroleum and 
nat gas produc- 
tion 


Construction—general 
contractors 


construction 
contractors 


ae 


gene 


Heavy construction... 


Construction—special- 
trade contractors 

Painting, paper hang- 
ing, and decorating 


General building main- 
tenance 

Wrecking and demoli- 
tion work 

Food (unspecified). ... 

Meat products....... 


Canning and preserv- 
ing fruits, sea fi 
and vegetables 

Grain mill products.. . 


Bakery products...... 


Confectionery and re- 
lated products 


Beverage industries. .. 


Period of 
Announcement 


11/45 


10/45 
2/13 /46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
9/45 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


12/22/46-1/31/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
10/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


5/19/46-6/30/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 
9/45 
9/45 


11/45 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


12/45 

12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/18/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 

4/11/46-5/31/46 

5/19/46-6/30/46 

3/14/46-4/30/46 
9/45 


10/45 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


9 
bias gpases 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


bar Range of Wage Increrses 


cerns 


=. a sf | 
—— 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


_ 
1b 


_ 


et OO 


14 


CO HO OH CO 


~ 
Oe ll ol 


10¢/hr. 


20% 

2314 ¢/hr. 

1844 ¢/hr. 

18¢/hr. 

1814¢/hr. 

15% to employees 
making less than 
$500/mo. Unspeci- 
fied increases to 
others. 
10¢-25¢/hr. 
12144¢-1814¢/hr. 
12144¢-20¢/hr. 
15¢-20¢/hr. 

15% 

25¢/hr. 

174 ¢/hr. 

O¢/br. 

22% to pieceworkers 


1814¢/hr. to others 


3¢ : 
414¢-10¢/hr. 

for hourly workers 
35¢/day pieceworkers 
15 


% 
14¢-16¢/hr. 
1814¢/hbr. 


ng. 
12¢-15¢/hr. 
716¢/hr. 

5¢/hr. 
$8.50 to $5.30/wk. 
74-10¢/br. 
17¢-20¢/hr. 


some gave 11% 
11¢-12¢/hr. 


86/wk. 30% 
ingfie 


10% 
si aoe (average) 
12144% 
5¢-10¢/hr. 25% 


Period of 
Announcement 


Industry 


Miscellaneous food 


preparations 2/13/46-3/31/46 
Tobacco manufactur- 12/45 
ers 1/46 
9/1/45-5/10/46 
Textile-mill products.. 10/45 
12/22/45-1/18/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


$/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


Rayon and silk textile 10/45 

mills 11/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 

Woolen and worsted 9/45 

textile mills 12/45 


12/22/45-1/31/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
9/45 


11/45 


Knitting mills........ 


Dyeing and finishing 
textiles 


11/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
Carpets, rugs 9/45 


and 


other floor coverings 10/45 
11/45 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
Apparel and other fin- 12/45 
ished products 3/14/46-4/30/46 
Men’s and boy’s cloth- 10/45 
ing 
12/45 
Women’s and misses’ 11/45 


outwear 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
Women’s under gar- 10/45 


ments and accessories| 12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 


Millinery; sacar eta 12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
Bur goods. a.<.. .ctwate 3/14/46-4/30/46 


Miscellaneous apparel 


and accessories 9/45 
Lumber and timber 
basic products 3/14/46-4/30/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 
Furniture and finished] 9/1/45-5/10/46 
lumber products 
Office furniture. . 10/45 
Miscellaneous wood 2/13/46-3/31/46 
produc 
Paper and allied prod-| 3/14/46-4/30/46 


ucts 


Paper and paperboard 2/13/46-3/31/46 


Numbe 
pg rai Range of Wage Increases 


cerns 


1 
1 
1 
103 
20 

1 


112 


vee 


Pm HOH eH SOQ ee 


CO et 


i 


1544¢-1714¢/hr. 


10% to cutters 

$2/wk. for all other 
time workers. 

10¢-18¢/hr. 

10¢-12¢/hr. 

$6/wk. 

10¢/hr, 

17¢/hr. 

10¢/hr. 

5¢/hr. 

10¢/hr. 

15¢/hr. 

15¢/hr. 

174% 

15¢/hr. 

6¢/hr. 


some gave 8.7% 
10 : 


some gave 10 

18)4¢/hr. me 

20% -81% 

5¢/hr. 

5¢/hr. for hourly 
workers 

7% for piece rate 
workers 

20% 

$3-$7.50/wk. 

some gave 7144%— 
10% to Sige iad 

$3-$5/wk 


some gave 10% 


10% 
$2-$7.50/wk. 
7¢/hr. to hourly 
paid workers 
10% to pieceworkers: 


0 
10%-124%4% 
85% 


10% 


5¢/hr. 
12¢/hr. 


2¢-39¢/hr. 
$2-$5/wk. 
4%-25% 
10¢-35¢/hr. 


1814¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 
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(Continued) 


Industry 


Paperbags........... 


Period of 
Announcement 


12/22/45-1/31/46 


Paperboard containers| 5/19/46-6/30/46 


and boxes 


Converted paper prod- 
ucts 


Newspapers.......... 


Commercial printing... 


Bookbinding and re- 
lated industries 


Chemicals and allied 
products 


Paints, varnishes and 
color 

Vegetable and animal 
oils 

Drugs, toilet prepara- 
tions and insecticides 


Soap and Glycerin... . 


Rayon and other syn- 
thetic textile fibers 


Industrial chemicals... 


Miscellaneous chemi- 
cal products 


Petroleum refining.... 


Paving and roofing 
materi 
Rubber products. .... 


’ Tires and inner tubes. 


Industrial rubber goods 
Leather and leather 
products 


9/45 
12/22/46-1/31/46 
2/18/46-3/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 

10/45 

9/45 


10/45 
11/45 


12/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 

11/45 


11/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
9/45 


9/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


4/11/46-5/31/46 


9/45 
10/45 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
10/45 

3/14/46—-4/30/46 
10/45 


9/45 
10/45 


11/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


5/19/46-6/30/46 
9/45 


12/28/48-1/81/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
$/14/46-4/30/46 


11/45 

10/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


age Range of Wage Increases 


14¢/hr. 


$2/wk. 
10¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
10% to pieceworkers 


4¢-634 ¢/hr. 
$3-$6.15/wk. 


10%-15% 
18)4¢/hr. 
18% 


1814¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 


10%-15 
i 7 


Up to 1214¢/hr. 
18¢-2714¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 


2% 
15¢-20¢/hr. 


Industry 


Period of 
Announcement 


Leather, tanned, cur-| 4/11/46-5/31/46 


ried and finished 
Footwear............ 


Luggage............. 


12/45 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


9/45 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


Handbags and small] 1/18/46-2/28/46 
‘oods 


leather g 


Stone, clay and glass}12/22/45-1/31/46 


products 
Blat glasscnece nee 
Glass and glassware... 


Cements. 4..e eee 


Structural clay prod- 
ucts 


Pottery and related 
products 


Concrete, Gypsum and 
plaster products 


Cut stone and stone 
products 


Abrasive, asbestos and 
miscellaneous non 


metallic mineral 


Tron and steel and 
their products 


Blast furnaces, steel 
works and rolling mills 


Tron and steel foundry 
products 


Tin cans and other tin- 


Hand tools, cutlery 
and general hardware. 


1/18/46-2/28/46 


9/45 
11/45 


12/45 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


10/45 
2/13/46-3/13/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


12/45 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


10/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


5/19/46-6/30/46 
10/45 

1/18/46-2/28/46 

2/13/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


9/45 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
$/14/46-4/30/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


preabe Range of Wage Increases 


cerns 


—— ee | | 


_ 


CO ee 


CORD ee 


2 Cm Oe et 


ee Qe he HOO tO 
o 


15¢/hr. 


N.8. 
5¢/br. 
10%-1214%/hr. 


0% 
15¢-16¢/hr. 
10 
te ie 


Up to $5/wk. 
7¢-10.7¢/hr. 


7.27% 
4¢-6¢/hr. 

n.8. 

8¢-9¢/hr. 
84¢/hr. 
12.6¢/hr. 
15¢-1814¢/hr. 


10% 
$5/wk. 


1814¢/hr. 
Up to 25¢/hr.’ 
Tye¢/hr. 


n.8. 
15¢/hr. 

12¢-1314¢/hr. 
12¢-1414¢/hr. 


124¢/hr. 
1814¢/hr. 
1814 

114-181 ¢/hr. 
11¢-196/ he, 
$6-$8/wk 


1844¢/hr. 
14% 


8¢/hr. 
1814¢-22¢/hr. 


$32/mo. 


15 
sea ¢/hr. 


18}4¢/hr. 
ste 


15¢-25¢/hr. 
10¢-1814¢/hr. 
18/4¢/hr. 


14 ¢/hr. 
1244¢-1814¢/hr. 
7¥4¢/hr. 
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TABLE 14: WAGE INCREASES, BY INDUSTRY GROUP, SEPTEMBER 1, 1945, TO JUNE 30, 1946' — (Continued) 


Industry 


Heating apparatus, en- 
ameled-iron sanitary 
ware and boiler-shop 
products 


Metal stamping and 
coating 


Fabricated structural 
metal products 


Ordnance and accessor- 
ies 

Miscellaneous iron and 
steel products 


Nonferrous metals and 
their products 


Primary smelting and 


refining of nonferrous 
metals 


Secondary smelting 
and refining of non- 
ferrous metals and 
alloys 
Rolling, drawing and 
alloying of nonferrous 
metals 
Aluminum and mag- 
nesium products 


Jewelry, silverware and 
plated ware 


Watches and clocks. . . 


Engraving, plating and 
polishing 


Lighting fixtures...... 


Miscellaneous nonferr- 
ous metal products 


Machinery (except 
electrical 


Engines and turbines. 


Construction and min- 
ing machinery 


Construction and min- 
ing machinery 


Period of 
Announcement 


.| Range of Wage Increases 


Industry 


Period of 
Announcement 


Number 


of Con 
cerns 


_|Range of Wage Increases 


—— | | ee ee 


2 \1816¢/hr. 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


4/11/46-5/31/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


11/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


11/45 

12/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 


4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


10/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 


10/45 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


12/22/45-1/31/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


11/45 

12/45 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
12/22/45-1/18/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


aD 


Pt ra Dt tae et 


TD WD DW eet tO 00 


ee et Oe et et 


18¢-20¢/hr. 
14¢-18144¢/hr. 
8lo¢/hr. 


1814¢/hr. 
1744 ¢-20¢/hr. 
8¢-1814¢/hr. 
15¢/hr. 

15% 


18¢-20¢/hr. 
15¢-20¢/hbr. 


1814¢/hr. 


1814¢/hr. 
10% 


1814¢/hr. 
18l44¢/hr. 
18)4¢/hr. 


10¢/hr. 
$10-$20/mo. 


18¢-20¢/hr. 

$32 .50/mo. 
184¢/hr. 

$32 .50-$50/mo. 
18¢-1816¢/hr. 
14¢-21¢/hr. 


15% 
5%-10% 
25% 


15¢-1814¢/hr. 
15¢/hr. 
15¢/hr. 


18)4¢/hr. 
814 ¢/hr. 
1814 ¢/hr. 
10% 

5¢/hr. 
15¢/hr. 
7.7¢-18¢/hr. 


18'¢/hr. 
15¢/hr. 
154-184 ¢/hr. 


Metalworking machin- 
ery 


Special industry ma- 
chinery 


General industrial ma- 
chinery 


Office and store ma- 
chines and devices 


Household and service 
industry machines 


Electrical machinery. . 


Electrical equipment 
for industrial use 


Electrical appliances. . 


Insulated wire and 


cable 
Automotive electrical 
equipment 


Electric lamps....... . 

Communication equip- 
ment and_ related 
products 


Miscellaneous electri- 
cal products 


Railroad equipment.. . 


12/22/45-1/31/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


11/45 
2/18/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


4/11/46-5/31/46 


10/45 
12/45 


12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


9/45 
12/45 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


3/14/46-4/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


5/19/46-6/30/46 
11/45 
12/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


5/19/46-6/30/46 
11/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


5/19/46-6/30/46 

9/45 

10/45 

12/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
12/45 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


we Ww WO we He ade 2 


— 


et 
— 


oo ell oe a oS) 


2 ~~ Qe eH Oe 


a 


ee 


tO WH LO Ht TO Rt oo Tt ODOR 


15% 
15¢-20¢/hr 


15% 
1814¢-19¢/hr. 
5¢-1814¢/hr. 


18)4¢/hr. 


16¢-22¢/hr. 
$30/mo. 

Up to 30% 
12¢/hr. 
4¢-38¢/hr. 
4¢/hr. 

$2/day 
18¢-18l4¢/hr. 
10%-15% 
4.15¢-20¢/hr. 
$7.40/wk. 
18¢/hr. 
$15/mo. 
16¢/hr. 


10¢/hr. 
1814¢/hr. 
2014 ¢/hr. 


18)4¢/hr. 


18¢-20¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 

18¢-24¢/hr. 
$31.20/mo. 


18l4¢/hr. 
8¢-11¢/hr. 


3¢-13¢/hr. 
1814¢/hr. 
18l4¢/hr. 
1814¢/hr. 
1814¢/hr. 
18l4¢/hr. 
1914¢/hr. 
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(Continued) 


eee SSSR“ \——ma——]|=™ 


Industry 


Aircraft and parts. ... 


Ship and boat building 
and repairing 


Automobiles and auto- 
mobile equipment 


Motor vehicles....... 


Motor vehicle bodies. . 


Motor vehicle parts 
and accessories 


Automobile trailers. . . 

Professional and scien- 
tific instruments, pho- 
tographic apparatus 
and optical goods 


Brooms and brushes. . 

Musical instruments. . 

Pens, pencils, and other 
office and artists’ ma- 
terials 

Miscellaneous indus- 
tries 

Groceries and _ food 
specialties (wholesale) 


Dry goods and apparel 
(wholesale) 

Farm products (whole- 
sale 


Food (retail trade)... . 

Grocery stores (retail 
trade) 

Meat and fish markets 
(retail trade) 

Dairy products stores 
and milk dealers 
(retail trade) 


Period of 
Announcement 


12/22/45-1/31/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/18/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


5/19/46-6/30/46 
11/45 


12/22/45-1/31/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
$/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 


11/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


10/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


1/18/46-2/28/46 


10/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/18/46-3/31/46 


4/11/46-5/31/46 

5/19/46-6/30/46 

4/11/46-5/31/46 
11/45 


4/11/46-5/31/46 

5/19/46-6/30/46 
10/45 

1/18/46-2/28/46 

3/14/46-4/30/46 
9/45 


2/13/46-4/30/46 
2/18/46-4/30/46 


12/45 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


CO ee 


— Oar 


Om Oe ee 


im 
~ 


_ 
tO OO 


if 


~O 8 OH; ee 
_ 


1834¢/he 


1814¢/hr. 
18)4¢/hr. 
15 


57 
10¢/hr. 
18}4¢/hr. 
1244¢/hr. 
10% 


10¢-1814¢/hr. 
14¢/hr. 

$2 .60/wk. 
10¢/hr. 

15% 

21¢/hr. 
$5/wk. 
614¢-10¢/hr. 


12¢/hr. 
$5/wk. 


$8/wk. 


1 [18 


12 


$7 .50/wk. 


¢/hr. 
8.8¢-10.5¢/hr. 


Apparel and accessor- 
ies (retail trade) 


Women’s ready to wear 
dresses (retail trade) 
Custom tailors (retail 

trade) 
Filling stations (retail 
trade) 
Drug stores (retail 
trade 


Eating and drinking 
places (retail trade) 


Miscellaneous retail 
stores 


Security brokers and 
ers 


Insurance carriers..... 


Street, suburban and 
interurban railways 


Highway passenger 
transportation 


Highway freight trans- 
portation 


Period of 


Announcement 


12/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 

9/45 

10/45 
2/18/46-3/31/46 


11/45 


4/11/46-5/31/46 


12/45 

1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 


3/14/46-4/30/46 


12/22/45-1/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


10/45 


11/45 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


10/45 


11/45 
12/22/45-1/18/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 


3/14/46-4/80/46 
5/19/46-6/80/46 


12/45 


12/22/45-1/18/46 
2/18/46-3/31/46 
8/14/46-4 30/46 


4/11/46-5/81/46 
5/19/46-6/80/46 
9/45 
11/45 
12/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 


2/13/46-3/31/46 
$/14/46-4-30/46 


Arce Range of Wage Increases 


ee | ————— 8 ESS 


1% 8.6% 
1 |$5/wk. 
300 |$15/wk. 
400 |20% 


2 |$3-$9/wk. 


-_ 
_ 
wo 
x 
A 
Or 
Si 


2 
14¢/hr. 
n.8. 


10¢/hr. 
16¢/hr. 
$38 .40/mo. 


Oo WARM HD Bee ee eee 


oe 


10¢/hr. 
15¢-1814¢/hr. 


8 |4¢-6¢/hr. 
$5/mo. 


1 |10¢-20¢/hr. 
412 |10¢-15¢/hr. 
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(Continued) 


Period of 
daduatry Announcement 
Water transportation. 9/45 


1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


$/14/46-4/30/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


Air transportation... . 10/45 

11/45 

12/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 

10/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 

10/45 

11/45 

12/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 


2/18/46-3/31/46 


Warehousing and stor- 
age 


PRQLEPHORE Citic xls vse 


3/14/46-4/30/46 

5/19/46-6/30/46 
10/45 

12/22/45-1/31/46 

1/18/46-2/28/46 

2/18/46-3/31/46 
9/45 


PLC RTADD ja :0:-.6:- 5.0.0.0 


Radio broadcasting 
and television 


Light, heat and power. 10/45 


11/45 

12/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
$/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 


1The list presented here is far from complete. It merely re 


phased Range of Wage Increases 


cerns 


_ 


C—O ell >) Or 000 ee et i Ot 


i) 
or 


~ Dee > 


im © 2 


10¢-15¢/hr. 
$8-$45/mo. 


ll. 
$1. 


084¢-18¢/hr. 
53/day 


$17.50/mo. 
3344%-215% 


30%-82% 
21¢-38¢/hr. 
eta 


$1. 


$5/ 


6¢/hr. 
(88-82. 40/wk. 
wk 


10¢-15¢/hr. 
9¢/hr. 


12¢/hr. 
10% 
n.3. 


1244%-15% 
15¢/hr. 


10¢-15¢/hr. 

$520/yr. 

13% 

1214¢-15¢/hr. 

17¢-1814¢/hr. 

4¢-9lo¢/hr. 
214% 


18¢/hr. 


resents those increases 


which attained considerable local notoriety and were Pena in press, 


Period of 
Announcement 


Industry 


8 RTA Pe eee ee 10/45 
12/45 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
Laundries and laundry 12/45 
services 1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 


9/45 

10/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 

Other personal services 10/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
$/14/46-4/30/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/20/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 

9/45 

10/45 


Cleaning and dyeing. . 


Business services..... 


Motion pictures...... 


11/45 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
Amusement and recre- 
ation services 
Professional services. . 


9/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
5/19/46-6/30/46 
Educational services| 2/13/46-3/31/46 


Nonprofit membership| 2/13/46-3/31/46 
organizations 3/14/46-4/30/46 


Government......... 10/45 
12/45 
12/22/45-1/31/46 


2/18/46-3/31/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 
Unclassified.......... 9/45 
10/45 


11/45 
1/18/46-2/28/46 
2/13/46-3/31/46 
3/14/46-4/30/46 
4/11/46-5/31/46 


n.s.Not stated. 


ie Range of Wage Increases 


cerns 


20 
1 


~ bot 
2 oC io.) or 
So tO = tO tt CO et 


© 


—_ 
if) oo OO Do DS et 


5 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
6 
10 
il 


10%-15% 
25% -40% 


5 * 

15 

me 5¢/hr. 
5¢-10¢/hr. 


60-$120/yr. 
10%-35% 
12¢-18¢/hr. 
$400/yr. 


5¢-10¢/hr. 


12¢-1814¢/hr. 
10¢-16¢/hr. 
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TABLE 15—GENERAL PRICE INCREASES GRANTED BY OPA TO MANUFACTURERS, SEPTEMBER, 1945, THROUGH 
JUNE, 1946 


Kind of Goods Date 


Issued 


Kind of Goods 


Increase 


9/11/45|To growers, country shippers, 
packers and shellers of 14¢ to 1¢. 
per lb. for graded walnuts, filberts 
and almonds in the shell and 
shelled almonds 


Pecans: :02). cfu oe 12/ 3/45|14¢ to 1¢ per lb. 
Tobacco and snuff 


Smoking and chewing to-| 9/13/45|Averaging 11¢ per lb. 
bacco 


Cotton textile mills 
Soft filled cotton sheeting. | 9/ 4/45|2% to 5% 


Terry products, huck and] 9/25/45|382.7% to 16.5% 
crash towels 


Flannelette diapers....... 
Flannelsic¢ .;.....getmae 
Osnaburgsy..1.cen eee nee 9/25/45|2¢ to 3¢ per lb. 

Gauze diapers............ 9/25/45|6¢ to 11¢ per lb. 
Bleached cheesecloth and| 9/25/45|4.06% to 7.19% 


9/25/45|3.46% to 6.48% 
9/25/45|5.01% to 13.4% 


bunting 
Wide print cloths......... 9/25/45|2¢ to 314¢ per Ib. 
Print cloth yarn fabrics. ..| 9/25/45|2¢ to 3144¢ per Ib. 
Cotton products.......... 10/18/45|5% to 17% instead of 2% to 17% 
Cotton products.......... 10/24/45|15.1% to 18.6% for blanket lining 


used principally for work coats; 
3.05% to 549% for specified 
kinds of industrial cotton ducks; 
134¢ to 314¢ per lb. for laundry 
cover cloths 
-10/24/4 52/at to 4144¢ per lb. for cotton 
blankets and blanket robe 
bits made from American cotton; 
6¢ to 734¢ increase for cotton 
crib blankets 
Cotton grey goods........ 11/ 8/45| Averaging 10% for combed cotton 
fabrics 
Cotton products.......... 11/26/45|Averaging 10.34% to 16.82% for 
woven tickings, ginghams and 
seersuckers 
Cotton products.......... 11/29/45|20% to 40% for 100% American 
cotton bedspreads, table cloths, 
napkins and decorative fabrics 
Cotton fabrics........... 12/12/45|5.85% to 9.16% for grey cordu- 
roys; and 8.0% to 11.31% for 
finished velveteens 
Cotton fabrics........... 12/19/45|18.7% to 28.2% for fine carded 
fabrics; 13.6% for play cloth; 
14.5% to 19% for combed yarn 
fabrics 
1/10/46|15% to 20% 
2/14/46|Combed cotton fabrics, dish cloths 
and blankets; 2144¢ per Ib. for 
carded cotton yarns 


3/ 8/46|5% to 10% 

4/14/46 |34¢ to 114¢ per lb. 

6/ 3/46|714% 

9/10/45|Not stated 

9/25/45|414 ¢ to 514 ¢ each 
2/27/46\Open-price selling authorized 


Blankets: see20h Sy. Se 


Cotton blankets.......... 
Cotton products.......... 


Cotton yarns and fabrics. . 
Carded cotton yarns...... 
Cotton blankets.......... 
Cotton and burlap bags... 
Cotton seamless bags. .... 
Catton’ bags. fos... 


Rayon and silk textile mills 


Rayon, yarnand staple fiber 
Gray goods. avaseede 
Woven decorative fabrics. 


Woolen and worsted teztile 
mills 

Wool and wool tops and 

yarns 


Knitting mills 
Rayon knit fabrics........ 
Fall and winter knitted un- 

derwear 
Knit underwear.......... 


Cotton hosiery........... 
Knitted underwear....... 


Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Waterproof cotton clothing 


Carpets, rugs, and other floor 
coverings 


Wool floor coverings... ... 


Linoleum and felt base 
floor coverings 

Wool floor coverings...... 

Linoleum .;,... -. spe <2 


Miscellaneous textile goods 
Oulicloth. Aye es hee 


Men’s and boys’ clothing 
Men’s and boys’ tailored 
clothing 
Cotton flannel shirts. ... .. 
Men’s and boys’ shirts and 
pajamas 
Staple work clothing..... . 
Men’sand boys’ work cloth- 
ing 


Men’s, boys’ work shirts 
Men’s, boys’ work clothing 


Men’s cotton shirts....... 


Women’s undergarment and 
accessories 


Women’s, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s underwear 
Fur goods 

Women’s fur garments... 


9/10/45|Not stated 
9/10/45|Not stated 
9/10/45|Not stated 


9/10/45| Not stated 


9/10/45|Not stated 
9/10/45| Not stated 


10/17/45| Authorizes mill price increases to 
cover current total costs, plus 4% 
1/ 5/46 


1/16/46 hio¢ to 20¢ per dozen 
1/28/46| Unit costs plus 4% 


5/ 6/46|10% 


9/10/45|Not stated 
1/ 4/46|5% 
2/25/46|9% 


4/17/46|4.72% 
4/26/46| 614% 


12/28/45|15% 


9/10/45|Not stated 


9/ 7/45|5% 
9/10/45|Not stated 


9/10/45|Not stated 
9/12/45] For fabrics of military quality used 
in civilian garments; raises maxi- 
mum permitted price increase al- 
lowed 7/26/45 by Amendment 
No. 6 to 4% instead of 3% 
10/31/45 | Additional 
11/20/45|71¢ to $1.86 per dozen 
12/ 4/45|Authorizes open-price selling 
4/17/46|12% to 15% 
6/11/46|24% to 32% 


9/10/45| Not stated 


-| 9/10/45] Not stated 
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TABLE 15—GENERAL PRICE INCREASES GRANTED BY OPA TO MANUFACTURERS, SEPTEMBER, 1945, THROUGH 
JUNE, 1946—(Continued) 


Kind of Goods Date Increase 
Issued 
Miscellaneous apparel and 
accessories 
Cotton handkerchiefs... .. 1/16/46]13¢ per dozen to not over 63¢ per 
ozen 
Bandanna handkerchiefs. .| 2/ 7/46]18¢ to 63¢ per dozen 
Waterproof clothing. ..... 4/10/46}10% 
Work: gloves.......0.%000. 5/13/46|8% to 10% 
Miscellaneous fabricated 
textile products 
“ELLGS EE as oe Bonaemoer 2/ 7/46|10¢ 
PRGA GS creres,avave so % w4 «1+ aiehe 5/ 7/46|12% 
MAR ICAUU ORE c= fox3iaie sare fasona) ss 5/31/46}1.8% 
Sawmills 
Western cedar shingles. . . . }12/17/45|20¢ per sq. 
Lumber and shingles. ..... 1/17/46|$2.00 per thousand board feet for 
lumber and 20¢ per sq. for shingles 
So ROS cece ron etek aires oe 1/28/46|15¢ per sq. 
; 3/15/46|30¢ per sq. 
4/16/46 }23% 
Stained shingles.......... 6/28/46] 40¢ to 90¢ per sq. 
IETS ODI ota jeisio:0r0’)s<eveie's 9/ 5/45| Requires dollar amount of price in- 


crease permitted retailers for pur- 
chase cost increases to be added 
only to purchase costs from low- 
est price supplier in 3 months 
ending 3/31/42 

Douglas fir doors and sash. |11/15/45]11.4% 


MABWOFE oe. one caine sos 12/ 7/45|Not stated 
Northern hemlock........ 12/19/45] $2.00 per thousand board feet 
Northern hardwood....... 12/19/45 = to $2.35 per thousand board 
eet 
Hardwood lumber........ 1/25/46|4% 
2/ 6/46|7% 
2/ 8/46|4% 
Hardwood flooring........| 2/12/46}10% 
Southern pine lumber..... 2/20/46|%3.25 per thousand board feet 
Fir and hemlock lumber. .| 2/21/46/3% 
ETO eis Uiclaasyevies 2/25/46)|$1.75 per thousand board feet 
(2 oi 0 Ae 3/15/46|20% 
WORK oe cise csc cadet 3/21/46|20% 
Hardwood flooring........ 3/22/46|9% 
Douglas fir doors......... 4/ 4/46|28% 
OLDS Se ae | 4/ 5/46|Not stated 
UTS PD ea i ieee 8 4/ 5/46 ee to $4.00 per thousand board 


ee 
4/ 5/46)|$4.60 per thousand board feet 
4/ 5/46)316% 

4/11/46}%5.80 per thousand board feet 


4/17/46\7140%, 
Northeastern hardwood | 4/19/46|5% 
lumber 


= red cypress lum-| 4/22/46]10% 


Western pine stock mill-| 5/ 6/46/23% 

work 
Northern hemlock........ 5/ 8/46!%5.00 per thousand board feet 
Northeastern white pine] 5/ 8/46|$2.00 to $3.50 per thousand board 


and other construction feet 
lumber 


Kind of Goods Date Increase 


Hardwood: stair parts....] 5/13/46]Not stated 


flooring...... 5/16/46|414% to 1214% 
Western pine moldings....} 5/20/46]/20% 


Fir millwork............. 5/23/46)26.0% to 29.6% 
Pacific coast lumber. ..... 5/31/46]$3.50 per thousand board feet 
bet and cottonwood} 6/10/46]19% 

lumber 


Ponderosa pine lumber... .| 6/21/46/$7.50 per thousand board feet 


Household furniture 
Innerspring mattresses. .. .|12/13/45]16% 


sMurnitures setae sileavreits 12/28/45 Continues 5% increase and allows 
additional price rises as high as 

20% 

Metel beds............6. 1/ 7/s6\7.7% 


Metal household furniture. | 2/21/46/5% 
Innerspring mattresses. ...} 3/21/46]12.35% 


Cotton mattresses........ 3/29/46115% 
Metal household furniture.} 4/25/46/2% 
Innerspring mattresses....} 5/ 1/46/2% 
Box springs.............. 5/27/46}16% 
Office furniture 
Metal office furniture..... 4/18/46}10.5% 
Wooden containers 
Elgg CASES. ... 0000-050 ce eee 2/ 5/46}10% 


Window and door screens 
and shades 


Screens and screen doors. . 1/ 22/46 Authorizes open price sales 
Southern and western pine} 5/ 7/46}13.38% 
screen door and extension 
screens 


Window shades.......... 5/ 9/46115 to 20% 

Paper and paperboard mills 

Toilet paper...........-- 12/21/45] Not stated 

Groundwood specialty pa-|12/29/45/%3 to $14 per ton 
ers 

ipatoari bark ER Shara »ickt 2/ 1/46) $2 to $4 per ton 

Binders’ board.........-- 3/ 7/46] 36 per ton 

Paperboard.........-+-+- 3/13/46) $4 per ton 


; 4/ 1/46)%8 per ton 
Groundwood specialty pa-| 6/10/46)$8 per ton 
pers : 
Kraft wrapping paper.... . 6/28/46] $2.50 to $7.50 per ton 


Papercoating and glazing 


Gummed cloth tape....... 12/27/45|26¢ per thousand yards 
4/16/46)35¢ per thousand yards 
Waxed paper............ 6/ 6/46|50¢ a ewt 


Vegetable parchment paper] 6/28/46]414% 


Envelopes 
PBN VCO DCS tte casas. =, aso 10/12/45) Not stated 


Paperboard containers and 
boxes 


Corrugated and solid fiber] 6/25/46|10% 
boxes 
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TABLE 15—GENERAL PRICE INCREASES GRANTED BY OPA TO MANUFACTURERS, SEPTEMBER, 1945, THROUGH 


Kind of Goods 


a | | [| 


Converted paper products 
Fiber pipe and conduit... . 


Paints, varnishes and colors 


Putty and caulking com- 
pounds 
Paints and pigments...... 


Vegetable and animal oils 


Passel Te ee nee 


Drugs, toilet preparations 
and insecticides 


Packaged drugs.......... 
Packaged cosmetics....... 
Insecticides.............. 


Glycermes tat eth. esos 
Household soaps and 
cleansers 

Laundry soap............ 


Wood distillation and naval 
stores 


Wood alcohol............ 
Charcoals las o:.;suce Ber 


Industrial chemicals 


Carbon tetrachloride...... 
Industrial ethyl alcohol. . . 
Copper sulphate. ......... 


Miscellaneous chemicals 
Bote gue 55. y062 = vane 


Petroleum refining 


Fuel oil, gasoline and liqui- 
fied petroleum gas 

Lubricating oils, greases 
and other petroleum prod- 
ucts 


Asphalt coated sheathing. . 
Asphalt and tarred roofing 
products 


Tires and inner tubes 
Bicycle tire tubes......... 


Automobile tires......... 


Rubber footwear, heels, soles: 
etc. 


Rubber footwear......... 

Waterproof rubber foot- 
wear 

Rubber soles and heels... . 


Industrial rubber goods 
Friction tape............. 
Industrial rubber products. 
Mechanical rubber goods. . 


11/20/46|10.5% 


8/ 1/46|15% 
6/ 7/46|20% 
1/15/46|Open price sales 


2/13/46|%1.75 per ton 
5/24/46 |40% 


9/10/45|Not stated 
9/10/45|Not stated 
6/18/46|12% 


9/10/45|Not stated 
9/10/45|Not stated 
5/24/46 |20% 


9/10/45|Not stated 
3/15/46| $10 to $15 per ton 


9/10/45|Not stated 
9/10/45|Not stated 
6/21/46 |65¢ a cwt 


1/16/46|7¢ per Ib 


9/10/45|Not stated 
9/10/45|Not stated 


9/10/45|Not stated 


10/15/45|5¢ per qt. and 21¢ per gallon for 
anti-freeze with 95% or more 


glycerine 


5/ 3/46|%4.00 per thousand square feet 


5/10/46|414% to 11% 


11/14/45] Averaging 7¢ per ea for synthetic 


rubber inner tu 
6/18/46 |5% 


9/19/45|Averaging 8.9% for 85 classes of 
items returned to production 


4/ 1/46|10% 
6/ 3/46/10144% 
4/ 3/4610 


4/ 8/46 HG to 26% 
11/26/45!Not stated 


JUNE, 1946—(Continued) 


Kind of Goods Date Increase 
Issued 
Rubberized fabrics 
Rubberized fabrics........ 11/ 6/45] Not stated 
Rubber sundries 
Bathing caps............. 3/21/46| Not stated 
Miscellaneous rubber 


Camelback and tire and| 9/10/45|Not stated 
tube repair materials 


Leather: tanned, curried and 


finished 
Goat glove leather........ 9/ 5/45|Not stated 
Goatskin and kidskin..... 6/ 7/46)10% 
Boot and shoe cut stock 
Hardwood heels.......... 3/22/46) 18% 
Footwear 
Shoes Gein Severs ortanet 9/ 5/45|414% 
5/31/46|10% ta 15% 
Flat glass 
Window glass............ 12/ $/45|3.95% 
Glass and glassware 
Wide mouth glass contain-| 9/10/45|Not stated 
ers 
Structural clay products 


ee brick and hollow} 9/19/45|$2 per thousand increase in East- 
ern U. S. for building brick and 
80¢ per ton for hollow tile and 


drain tile | 
Brick and tile............ 12/28/45 hic for brick and 80¢ per ton for 
le 
Giseed brick and facing]12/29/45|$2.50 M 
tile 


Electrical clay conduits. ..| 5/81/46/$3.25 per ton 
Vitrified clay sewer pipe...| 6/10/46 1% 
6/20/46|f °° 7° 


Pottery and related products 


China and pottery........| 9/10/45] Not stated 
Semi-vitreous pottery..... 6/13/46|7% 


isin Demir Ao 10/ 3/45|Not stated 
Grin lath and liner|11/19/45 pate $3.00 per thousand square 
boa: 


Abrasive, asbestos, and mis~ 
cellaneous nonmetallic 
mineral products 


Refractory products. ..... 9/ 5/45 8. ts tes to Southern California pro- 

Asbestos, cement building] 2/ 4/46|Authorizes over-ceiling sales to 
material mail order houses 

Abrasive products........ 5/10/46|22.8% to 24.2% 


Asbestos cement shingles. .| 5/22/46|5% to 15% 


Blast furnaces, steel works 

and rolling mills 
Bolts, nuts, screws, and| 9/10/45|Not stated 
rivets 
Bolts, nuts, screws, and| 5/ 6/46|7% 
rivets 
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TABLE 15—GENERAL PRICE INCREASES GRANTED BY OPA TO MANUFACTURERS, SEPTEMBER, 1945, THROUGH 
JUNE, 1946—(Continued) 


Kind of Goods Date 
Issued 


Tron and steel foundry 
products 
Enameled cast iron plumb-|12/27/45|8% 
ing : 
Cast iron soil pipe fittings. |12/29/45|/8% 
Cast iron radiation. ...... 3/28/46|7¢ per square foot 
Cast iron radiation and ac- 4/29/46 37% 


cessories 
Iron and steel products....| 5/ 9/46/$5.00 per ton 


Cast iron soil pipes....... 5/22/46| $3.50 per ton 
Wire products 
Wirescreenandotherscreen| 6/11/46/8.2% to 11.25% 
products 
Hand tools, cutlery, and 
general hardware 
ceva oce 10/ 8/45|10% 
Builders’ hardware....... 10/ 8/45|10 


Te 

11/13/45 10% for hooks, knobs, pulleys, 
corner irons, brackets and braces, 
barrel and square bolts, door 
springs, residential mail boxes of 
cast iron and wrought steel and 
bright wire goods 

$/13/46|10% 

STC geese 4/26/46|9% 

Mechanics’ hand tools. ...| 5/ 6/46]8% 


Heating apparatus, enam- 


eled-iron sanitary ware, and 
boiler shop products 

Domestic heatingandcook-| 9/10/45] Not stated 

ing stoves 
Gas-burning furnaces..... 1/ 9/46}1214% 
Brass plumbing fixtures...| 1/16/46|9% 
Low-pressure boilers......| 2/11/46|14% 
ICE sss sie «4 6 + cs:s 3/15/46|5% 
Cast-iron boilers.......... 4/ 2/46|10.5% 
Hot air furnaces.......... 4/19/46|12.3% 


Steel boilers and equipment} 5/ 8/46]16% 
Cast iron boilers, parts and] 5/20/46|4% to 15% 


radiators 

Electric temperature con-| 5/23/46/20.8% 
trols 

Low-pressure boilers... ... 6/ 4/46|7.9% 


Cooking and heating stoves| 6/ 5/46]11% to 18% 
Brass plumbing fixtures... .| 6/13/46]10% to 20% 
6/26/46|15% to 20% 


Metal stamping and coating 
Stampings and screw ma-| 9/ 5/45/To 8% 


chine products 

Metal stampings and screw] 9/18/45/8% 
roducts 

Metal stampings......... 4/ 8/46}19% 


Wrought-steel sash fasten-| 1/ 2/46|10% 
ers 


1b Oe a 3/ 5/46|60¢ per thousand 
Fence posts.............. 5/24/46|20% 
Casement windows. ...... 6/18/46|18% 
Miscellaneous iron and stee] 
Stampings and screw ma-| 9/ 5/45|To 8% 
chine products 
Ferrous forgings.......... 9/ 5/45|To 8% 
Bolts, nuts, screws and| 9/10/45|Not stated 
rivets 


Kind of Goods Date Increase 
Issued 


Metal stampings and screw} 9/18/45|8% 


products 
Pistols and revolvers. ..... 12/ 3/45|9% 
Steel shipping drums...... 12/27/45)|24¢ to 33¢ each 
Ferrous forgings.......... 8/21/46] 16.25% 
Bolts, nuts, screws and/ 5/ 6/46/7% 

Tivets 
Tron and steel products. ..| 5/ 9/46/$5 per ton 
Brass mill products.......| 4/22/46|}114¢ per lb. 


Aluminum and magnesium 


products 

. Aluminum cooking utensils 6/17/46|6% on castware; 8% to 4% on 

sheetware 
Jewelry, silverware and 
wear 
Silverware.....£2........ 1/ 4/46|Not stated 
Watches and clocks 
Clocks and watches....... 5/13/46|15% to 20144% 


Miscellaneous nonferrous 
metal products 
Corrugated metal culverts | 5/23/46|7% 


Engines and turbines 
Internal combustion en-| 5/13/46|15.5% 


gines 

Agricultural machinery and 
tractors 

Lawnmowers............. 10/10/45] 17% 
Hand-operated lawnmow-]| 5/ 1/46/9.4% 

ers | 
Farm machinery......... 5/10/46| 10% 

Miscellaneous electrical 

products 

Storage batteries......... 6/ 4/46|10% 
Lead acid and storage bat-| 6/10/46] Not stated 

teries 
Dry batteries............ 6/27/46|8% 

Motorcycles, bicycles and 

parts 
Bicycles. sash. o5052 9/19/45|55¢ for substitution of synthetic 
rubber tires and tubes 

Motorcycles. ............ 5/13/46] Not stated 
ICV OleR: kote uN. dete eo 5/21/46|18% 

Metalworking machinery 

Machine tools............ 4/19/46] 20% 
Cutting tools.....,...... 4/23/46|17.3% 
Vises and parts........... 5/ 1/46|8% 
Portable electric power] 6/20/46]15% 

tools 
Heavy forged tools. ...... 6/21/46] 10% 


Special-industry machinery 
oe and -cutting| 5/ 7/46|17.38% 
too! 


Printing machinery....... 6/ 3/46|/20% 
Dairy machinery......... 6/10/46|8% 


General industry machinery 

Tire inflation stands and] 5/ 6/46|11% 
accessories 

Air compressors.......... 5/16/46|18% 
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Se ee Ss 


Office and store machines 
Office machinery......... 10/ 5/45|Not stated 
5/ 8/46|12% 
Household and service 
industry machines 
Household washing ma-|10/ 1/45|7.7% above prices in effect be- 


chines tween 1/1/41 and 10/15/41 
Household mechanical re-|10/22/45|Not stated 

frigerators 

Household washing ma-| 4/ 2/46]1.8% 

chines 

Washing machines and | 4/30/46/6.8% 

ironers 


Electrical equipment for 
industrial use 

Machines, parts, and indus-| 3/25/46|4% if steel cost is over 40% of 
trial equipment selling price 
Fuses. pic awe 4/ 5/46|21.4% 
Pole-line hardware....... | 4/19/46|15% 
Specialty transformers. ...| 4/25/46 tA to 19% 
Electrical motors.........] 5/18/46]1614% to 27% 
Electrical switchboard 6/10/46]10% to 15% 


equipment 
Electrical industrial control] 6/18/46)19% 
products 
Electrical appliances 
Vacuum cleaners......... 12/21/45|6% 


G. E. electrical appliances.| 2/11/46|8% 
Westinghouse electrical ap-| 2/20/46|8% 

pliances 
Electrical appliances. .... . 5/17/46|9.3% 
Household appliance repair| 6/10/46|18% to 28% 


parts 
6/28/46) 11% to 17% 


Insulated wire and cables 
Electric wire and cable....| 5/ 8/46|2% to 18% 
5/31/46|Not stated 


6/ 4/46|Not stated 
Armored electric cable. ...| 6/18/46|11,83% 


Communication equipment 


and related products 
Radio receiving sets...... 10/30/45]1014% to 15% 
Radio tubes:.).6: sos sean 3/15/46|20% 


Kind of Goods Date Increase 
ued 
Automobile radios........ 3/21/46|Not stated 
Radio receiving tubes.....| 5/ 1/46/20 
Radio transformers....... 5/ 2/46|19% 
Radio receiving sets...... 5/16/48|8% 


STORE OPER|ATIONS| (For autos only) 


Passenger motor vehicles 

Studebaker.............. 11/19/45] Averaging 9% 

Ford) 3... .o8 sys bere ois 11/19/45| Averaging 2% 

Mercury <..ccuteerceeet 12/14/45|4% 

Lincolny.<.co- 21: eerie 1/10/46}1 

Plymounths eteet acces 1/16/46|1% 

Dodge.'z. sc Beatties vee 1/16/46|3814% 

De Soto: .. beset canes 1/16/46 18% 

Chrysler? zciwsae..ee Oe 3s 1/16/46|0.5% 

INashis.cw.% buitec ieieescneiees 1/23/46}To $77.00 

Hudsons... ecece tec 2/ 4/46)%55 to $97.00 

Lincoln asi atondasapiaanes 2/20/46 |%90 to $530.00 

Automobiles............. 3/ 6/46|$15.00 to $101.00 
3/29/461$1 to $51 
3/29/46 |843 


4/11/46|966 to $417 


Packard passenger auto-| 4/18/46/$171 to $307 
mobiles 


Passenger automobiles. ...| 4/30/46|$16 to $60 
5/22/46 | $33 to $174 
Motor vehicle parts 
Mufflers and exhaust pipes | 4/24/46|12% 


Professional and scientific 
instruments, photographic 
apparatus and optical goods 


Photographic equipment. .} 4/11/46}14% 


Musical instruments 


Pianoe iui, set deeeretencted 12/28/45|Not stated 
Toys and sporting and 
athletic goods 
Metal'toya’;.<. -74-. aee 11/ 2/45|14% increase above ceilings effec- 
tive between 10/1/45 and 
10/15/45 


